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10TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION 
OF PRACTICAL 
COAL OPERATING 
MEN AND NA- 
TIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION OF COAL 
MINING EQUIP. 
MENT, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., MAY 8-12, 1933 


Plan now to attend the Convention! See the 
new and improved equipment on display. 
Don't miss the interesting discussions. Inter- 
change ideas with other key men of the 
Industry. A great program has been planned 
to make this the most worthwhile convention 
ever. Every coal mining executive and oper- 
ating official will find it profitable to attend. 
DON'T MISS IT! 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
PITTSBURGH 


MAY 8-12, 1933 


Hotel Headquarters 
THE WILLIAM PENN 


The 1933 Exposition 


The exhibit facilities of the William Penn are second to none in the country. 
All the sessions and other business of the Congress will be concentrated at the 


Hotel. 


The 1933 Exposition and Congress, all under one roof in the Head- 


quarters Hotel, will set a new standard in the history of the Congress. 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


These room reservation cards are reproduced for 
your convenience. Please sign and return. 


If you have any special requirements will you 


please advise. 


F. L. ANDREWS, Manager 
Hotel William Penn 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


1,600 Rooms—ALL wITH BaTH 


Reservation Dept.: Please reserve for me 
room or rooms checked herewith: 


Single—$3.00—$3.5 0—$4.00—$4.50—$5.00 
Double— 5.00— 6.00— 7.00— 8.00 
Twin Beds— 7.00— 8.00 


ParLor AND BEDROOM SUITES 
$10.00—$12.00—$15.00 


If reservation cannot be made at the rate 
requested, room will be reserved at nearest 
rate available. 


Rooms will be held until 8 p. m. 


W. E. MORRIS, Manager 
Hotel Fort Pitt 


HOTEL FORT PITT 
800 Rooms 
Reservation Dept.: Please reserve for me 
room or rooms checked herewith: 


Single, with Bath—$2.00—$2.50—$3.00 
Double, with Bath— 3.00— 3.50— 4.00 


Twin Beds, Bath— 4.00— 5.00 
Single, without Bath— 1.50 
Double, without Bath— 2.50 
RunninNG Hot anp Co_tp WaTER 
| 
Will Arrive aise 


If reservation cannot be made at the rate 
requested, room will be reserved at nearest 
rate available. 


Rooms will be held until 8 p. m. 
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A FAMOUS FUSE WITH A 


NEW IMPROVED FINISH 


Tange Wax 
Clover Brand fuse 


Durable, flexible, unusually waterproof; . 
burning with very little smoke and free 
from side-spitting . . . these qualities alone \ 
have made Clover Brand Safety Fuse a 
favorite for underground work. 

Now this famous brand is available with 

an Orange Wax finish, which adds these 
distinct advantages: \ 


1. Better crimping surface for detona- 
tors. The wax forms a smooth, yield- 
ing surface on the cover of the fuse. 

2. When crimped, it provides a better 
waterproof joint between cap and 
fuse. The wax prevents moisture 
absorption by the outside countering 
threads, which might be carried into 
the cap. 

3. The color of the orange wax finish 
gives the fuse better visibility under- 
ground. 

4. Makes for greater regularity in ; 
burning. 

Orange Wax Clover Brand Fuse provides 
improved quality at the same price. It 
is offered to meet any and all conditions 
where fuse can be used. The Ensign- 
Bickford Company, Simsbury, Conn. 


ENSIGN-BICKFORD SAFETY FU 
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HE BIG NEWS of the month in the coal mining world 

was the decision of the United States Supreme Court 

reversing the decision of the United States District 
Court in which an injunction was granted against the opera- 
tion of the central coal selling agency provided for by Appa- 
lachian Coals, Incorporated. 

This decision marks a distinct advance toward a more 
liberal construction of anti-trust laws. The opinion removes 
the distinction between an amalgamated business enterprise 
and an equal volume of production controlled by mutual 
agreement between separate units. The court says: 


“We agree that there is no ground for holding 
defendants’ plan illegal merely because they have 
not integrated their properties and have chosen to 
maintain their independent plants, seeking not to 
limit but rather to facilitate production. We know 
of no public policy, that in order to comply with the 
law those engaged in industry should be driven to 
unify their properties and businesses in order to 
correct abuses which may be corrected by less dras- 
tic measures.” 


The court further says: 


“Nothing in theory or experience indicates that the 
selection of a common selling agency to represent a 
number of producers should be deemed to be more 
abnormal than the formation of a huge corporation 
bringing various independent units into one owner- 


ship.’ 


With the approval of these principles, the continued opera- 
tion of Appalachian Coals, Incorporated, was permitted, but 
the decision of the Supreme Court was that: 

“The decree will be reversed and the cause will 
be remanded to the District Court with instructions 
to enter a decree dismissing the bill of complaint 
without prejudice and with the provision that the 
court shall retain jurisdiction of the cause and may 
set aside the decree and take further proceedings 
if future developments justify that course in the 
appropriate enforcement of the Anti-Trust Act.” 


With the United States District Court still retaining juris- 
diction of the cause, the coal operator is left where he has 
been at all times for 30 years, liable to prosecution if the 
result of the operation shall either limit production or in- 
crease prices. Just what acts will justify such further pro- 
ceedings is still a matter of doubt. The meaning of the 
statute is still uncertain. The judges of our Supreme Court 
after 40 years are still in disagreement. In the present case 
Justice McReynolds believed that the decree of the lower 
court should be affirmed. In the Northern Securities Case, 
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decided in 1903, the court divided five to four; Justice Harlan 
dissented from the opinion of the court in the Standard Oil 
decision decided in 1911; in 1920, in the Steel Corporation 
Case, the three dissenting judges said: “The purpose of the 
Sherman Law is to condemn all combinations and conspi- 
racies to restrain the free and natural flow of trade in the 
channels of interstate commerce, in the Shoe Machinery Case 
three justices dissented; in the Beechnut Packing Case the 
court divided five to four; in the Maple Flooring and Cement 
Cases, three justices were in dissent; in the Trenton Pot- 
teries Case, decided in 1927, five justices held that “All 
agreements to fix prices are unreasonable restraints of 
trade,” three justices dissenting. 

In view of all of these divergent opinions by the highest 
and most respected Court in the world, it is not strange that 
business men are not able to chart a course with certainty. 
How can business men, with no training in legal construc- 
tion, be expected to guess more accurately than the courts? 
No definition can be made fully setting forth all the unrea- 
sonable elements of a contract; nor can any business man be 
certain that his belief will not be considered illegal by 
seven judges as against six judges who support his con- 
tention. 

Is it not time that the legislative body, whose power to do 
so is unquestioned, shall provide some agency or some method 
by which it may be determined in advance, whether a certain 
course is not against the public interest and that such course 
of action shall be immune from prosecution until its approval 
has been withdrawn or until the courts shall prohibit further 
action thereunder by mandatory order. As the case now 
stands, business does not know; there is no one authorized to 
advise; there is no agency authorized to decide in advance; a 
difference of opinion can only be determined by conviction of 
an offender who may be held liable to a penalty of $5,000 and 
a prison sentence. 

The Nationai Coal Association is to be congratulated on its 
part in bringing about this highly beneficial elucidation of 
the principles of the Sherman law. It is to be congratulated 
on the bringing together in one agreement 137 coal operat- 
ing companies. This unusual accord between coal operators 
shows what may be done and justifies the hope that, with a 
legal right to do so, the twilight zone may be entirely cleared 
away and the coal industry may be able to chart a safe and 
intelligent course of action by which it may take its place as 
a profitable, fundamental industry, able to devote itself to 
greater efficiency in the production and distribution of its 
product to the great advantage of the Nation’s industries. . 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


ITH startling precision things have been happen- 
Wiz since March 4. New political leaders... new 

confidence . . . new laws. The procession rolls 
merrily on, and with it comes an astounding confidence. 

While Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign pledges were glittering 
generalities, his performance in the office of President has 
been just the reverse. He has taken hold of government 
with a firm grip; he has dominated Congress; he has grasped 
the reins and is definitely going somewhere. We may not 
agree with his destination or the route he has chosen to 
reach it, but his courage, his ability, his vigor deserve the 
wholehearted cooperation of every citizen. It matters little 
that it is Mr. Roosevelt, or that he is a Democrat. It mat- 
ters much more that the country is behind him, cheering, 
applauding, encouraging and cooperating. 

Washington is buzzing with budget-balancing, bank re- 
forming, farm relief, and unemployment relief. We are on 
our way OUT if we can not yet clearly see where the out 
will take us. 


BARGAINING TARIFFS 


HERE is no enthusiasm for President Roosevelt’s pro- 

posal concerning reciprocal tariffs. If bargaining is 

to be indulged in, just which industries are to be se- 
lected for the sacrifice? So many obstacles stand in the way 
that it seems almost impossible of accomplishment. 

A few of them include the well-known United States Sen- 
ate. The President apparently hopes to hurdle this barrier 
by obtaining consent of the Senate in advance to treaties 
he may make. However, the tariff long ago became an eco- 
nomic, not a political, question. The Senator or the Con- 
gressman who truly represents his state, must represent the 
industries in that state. A transferrence of that obligation 
to even a President of the United States, may spell the 
political death of the man who agrees to it. 

Again, what is the truth about the United States foreign 
trade policy, its tariff rates? There is no subject before the 
public today which is disposed of so readily with unreliable 
generalities, than this same tariff. We have heard a great 
deal about a “tariff wall.” Has anyone yet discovered it? 
Where is it? The fact is that two-thirds of the imports into 
the United States come in duty free. For several years the 
percentage of free imports have continued steadily at 65, 
66, 67 percent annually. 

The mining industry is seriously involved in the tariff 
structure. It has been 20 years since the Democratic Party 
undertook to write a tariff bill. In that period the whole 
industrial life of the country has undergone a drastic change. 
Greatest care should be exercised in any readjustment of our 
tariff policy. The proposal of the President for a revision 
of the tariff through bargaining with foreign nations creates 
a serious situation. 


THE POWER TO DESTROY 


ACED WITH AN array of taxation, state and national, 
that has broken the back of the strongest country on 
earth, the new Administration has started to reduce the 
national tax burden by adopting a drastic economy program, 
which contemplates consolidations, eliminations and curtail- 


ment of all Government expense. Whole departments (so it 
is said) are to be abolished. Bureaus are to be consolidated, 
and commissions disbanded. Thus the national Government 
is setting an example for state governments. 

No one is more familiar with excessive tax burdens than 
is the mining industry. Taxes have steadily mounted in 
mining states until in many, mining has ceased to be a big 
factor. In every mining state there has grown up a fetish 
that mining can, and will bear all the tax the legislature 
can think of assessing. 


But the power to tax is the power to destroy. Many of the 
men who have held office who have adopted a “soak big in- 
dustry” plan, have now passed out of the picture. It is to 
be hoped that the newer members of the legislatures, na- 
tional and state, will give full consideration to the require- 
ments of industry—because industry, and more particularly 
the mining industry—will cease to pay any tax unless it is 
given assistance. The old fable of the Goose and the Golden 
Egg isn’t such a fable after all. 


POWER—A FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION 


OWER is the base of our present-day civilization. By 
Pp its use the burdens of labor are greatly reduced. Through 

the use of power-operated machinery, luxuries are made 
available to wage earners everywhere, which could not be 
supplied otherwise. The combination of machinery and mass 
production has made possible cheaper things and has enabled 
us to sell our products in foreign markets. 


All of this has opened up a new world, has created a new 
standard of living. That standard has been seriously jeop- 
ardized by world conditions. The effort to maintain it in the 
face of diminished returns to both capital and labor has 
been fiercely fought during the last few years and more par- 
ticularly the past few months. 


The age old law of supply and demand has had us all in 
a tight place. The way out seems to be growing clearer, 
but it still calls for the most complete cooperation between 
all factions until we again arrive at that desirable place of 
a satisfactory market situation. 


FARM RELIEF 


HE self-supporting farmer is the most independent 

; man in the world. But the farmer who relies upon 

foreign markets to absorb his surplus products and 

obtains from the grocery store his entire living will not ever 
be able to reduce the mortgage on his farm. 


The farmer, in close proximity to a mining operation of 
any kind, has at his door the best market in the world, but 
that market will avail little unless the demand for the mine 
product elsewhere is evidenced by others employed in other 
enterprises. The farmer whose ready cash is largely ab- 
sorbed by paying interest and taxes has left little with which 
to buy manufactured products which require the use of coal. 
There is a growing feeling among farmers that all govern- 
mental efforts which have been made for their benefit under 
the guise of farm relief, have but added to their burdens. 

The same principle applies to the farmer as to the mine 
operator: He must be able to develop a surplus, but not so 
great a surplus that the market will be flooded and prices 
lowered below production costs. 
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MINING EVENTS 


Iron 


HE 1932 PRODUCTION of the Iron 

Ore Industry was the lowest since 
1886. High taxes and the depression 
have made serious inroads. According 
to Skillings’ Mining Review: 


“The six ranges of the Lake 
Superior iron ore district of Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin 
have normally shipped close to 50 
million tons per year, and from 
1911 to 1930 the output from the 
entire district ranged from 22,- 
798,728 tons in 1921 to 66,672,881 
in 1916. Since 1892, when ship- 
ments began from the Mesabi 
range, the lowest output up to 
1932 was 6,074,913 tons in 1893. 
The 1932 shipment from the dis- 
trict was 3,588,608 tons, the lowest 
since 1886. 

“In 19382 lake shipments 
amounted to 3,567,915 tons and all 
rail shipments 20,693 tons, a total 
of 38,588,608 tons. Sixty-eight 
mines from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict contributed to this shipment, 
an average of 52,774 tons per 
mine. 

“These figures compare with a 
shipment of 23,496,228 tons in 
1931 by 186 mines, an average of 
172,766 tons per mine, and 47,- 
187,661 tons in 1930 by 160 mines, 
an average of 294,923 tons per 


mine. 

“In 1932 there were 16 com- 
anies listed as active operators. 
n some cases the shipment made 

was extremely small. In 19381 
there were 21 companies listed, 
the missing ones last year being 
the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Meriden Iron Com- 
any, Amherst Mining Company, 
avidson Ore Mining Company, 
and Coates & Tweed. 

“The 1932 output amounted to 
15 percent of the shipment for 
1931, and only 7 percent of the 
average shipment of 48,281,946 
tons made in the 20 year period 
from 1913 to 1932 inclusive. The 
different ranges showed about the 
same trend as in previous years. 
The Vermilion range shipped 16 
percent of its normal output, and 
as usual showed up as the stead- 
iest district in slack times. The 
Gogebic range with 11 percent of 
normal had the next best record, 
and the Marquette with 10 per- 
cent was above the average. The 
Menominee range shipped 7 per- 
cent, while the Mesabi and Cuyuna 
each shipped 6 percent of their 
normal output, and were below 
the average of the Lake Superior 
district as a whole.” 


OTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS of 

United States iron and steel products 
during 1932 declined compared with 1931 
levels, according to the Commerce De- 
partment’s Iron and Steel Division. 


Last year 594,691 gross tons of iron 
and steel were exported compared with 
968,992 tons exported in 1931. During 
December, 1932, latest month for which 
figures are available, exports amounted to 
54,118 tons compared with 56,041 tons 
for the preceding month, a drop of 1,923 
tons. Exports for December, 1931, were 
57,259 tons. 

Imports of iron and steel products for 
the entire year of 1932 amounted to 
378,282 tons, compared with 421,089 tons 
for 1931. Imports for December, 1932, 
amounted to 29,390 tons, compared with 
34,924 tons for the preceding month, and 
25,912 for December, 1931. 


The Far East was the United States’ 
best market in 1932, taking 48 percent of 
1931 totals, or more than two times its 
proportion in that year. North and Cen- 
tral America, long the principal outlets 
for United States iron and steel products, 
took only 37 percent of 1932 shipments, 
compared with 53 percent of 1931’s ex- 
ports. Europe took only 5 percent last 
year, compared with 8 percent in the pre- 
vious year, while in 1932 South America 
took only 9 percent, compared with 14 
percent of the 1931 shipments. 

In the United States import trade dur- 
ing 1932, the trade of 10 of the 30 coun- 
tries participating increased, while that 
of 20 countries declined. The outstand- 
ing gain registered last year over 1931 
was that of the Netherlands. The United 
Kingdom also increased its trade sharply, 
as did also Norway. Declines occurred 
in India, Belgium, Germany, Canada, 
France, and Sweden. 

From the point of view of total ton- 
nage received in the United States in 
1932, Belgium maintained her lead in 
first place, followed by the Netherlands, 
Germany, United Kingdom, and France. 

The iron mines of Lake Superior, and 
the marvelous equipment employed in 
both development and production, will be 
a feature at the Century of Progress ex- 
position at Chicago. 

One of the entertainment thrillers will 
be a ride in one of the rocket cars, and 
known as the Sky Ride. The Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation is building 10 of 
the cars. This feature is an investment 
of Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., In- 
land Steel Co., John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., and others. The sky line ride will 
have two 625-foot steel towers 1,850 feet 
apart. Steel cables stretched between 
them will carry the cars from one tower 
to the other at a height of 200 feet. Pas- 
sengers will be carried to a landing plat- 
form 200 feet up in the towers, by fast 
elevators, four to a tower. The cars 
have the appearance of rockets and each 
will seat 32 passengers.—Skillings Re- 
view. 
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Bituminous 


HE THING OF OUTSTANDING 

importance to the bituminous coal 
industry has been the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, granting 
the plea of operators from the Southern 
districts to create a Selling Agency 
through Appalachian Coals, Inc. Con- 
siderable hope is expressed concerning 
the beneficial effects of this decision and 
the proper functioning of the Selling 
Agency. 


The total production of bituminous coal 
as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., for the week 
ending March 11, amounted to 5,500,000 
net tons. Compared with production of 
preceding week, this is an increase of 
230,000 tons, or 4.4 percent. Production 
during the corresponding week in 1932 
amounted to 8,046,000 tons. The total 
production of soft coal during the current 
coal year to March 11, is estimated at 
280,455,000 net tons, as compared with 
343,207,000 tons during the corresponding 
period in the preceding coal year, show- 
ing a decrease of 62,752,000 tons. 


“The coal trade has suffered no 
particular setback as a result of 
the national bank holiday and the 
developments incidental to its 
declaration by the government in 
its attempt to right the economic 
crisis. 

“The production of coal was 
halted temporarily in some fields 
due to an inability on the part of 
producers to secure cash to meet 
pay rolls, but the suspension was 
short lived and probably would 
have occurred anyway due to a 
lack of orders and the departure 
of the winter season. Shipments 
have been coming forward as 
rapidly as the market could absorb 
the tonnage. There has been no 
change in prices although screen- 
ings show a tightening tendency 
due to the letup in the demand for 
domestic sizes. 

“In all markets the United 
States Supreme Court decision 
was considered a market bullish 
factor and some attempt was made 
to cover long time contracts by 
far-sighted industrial coal huyers 
with little success, producers feel- 
ing that the future could not bring 
lower prices. There is no question 
but what industrial coal is now 
sold below the cost of production 
and any national cooperation pro- 
gram would stiffen prices mate- 
rially on the steam product.”— 
Black Diamond. 


NE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of the 
month was the assumption of control 
in the Illinois field by John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
is the latest development in the battle be- 
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tween that organization and the Progres- 
sive Miners Union. John H. Walker, 
president of District 12, resigned, and In- 
ternational representatives are to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lewis. In a statement to 
the press, Mr. Lewis indicated that the 
fight against the Progressives will be car- 
ried forward. ...“The International 
Union, through its representatives to be 
appointed later, will assume obligation 
of existing wage agreement between IIli- 
nois Coal Operators Association, and 
United Mine Workers, and will protect 
the rights of its members under that 
contract to the fullest degree.” The Pro- 
gressives Miners have accepted and are 
putting to referendum vote, practically 
the same agreement as the United Miners 
now have, and it is anticipated that the 
future of these two opposing unions will 
be determined shortly. 


IXTY-ONE PERCENT of the 450,000 

men who were engaged in mining 
bituminous coal in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1931 were em- 
ployed in mines in which no life was lost 
from accidents during the year, accord- 
ing to Scott Turner, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. This 
represents a gain from the preceding 
year’s record, which showed that 55 per- 
cent of all employes in that year worked 
in mines that operated without a fatal 
accident. 

These figures were prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Mines from in- 
formation received from state mine in- 
spectors and operating companies. 

The total amount of bituminous coal 
produced in the United States by mines 
whose records in 1931 were free of fatal 
accidents was 204,769,240 tons, which 
represented 54 percent of the entire 
amount of bituminous coal produced dur- 
ing that year as compared with 50 per- 
cent in the preceding year. 


Anthracite 


N THE ANTHRACITE FIELD the 

failure of the efforts at arbitration of 
the new wage scale with the United 
Mine Workers of America, was an im- 
portant development. The total produc- 
tion of anthracite (which includes col- 
liery fuel) for the week ending March 
11, as estimated by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, amounted to 970,000 
net tons. This is an increase, as com- 
pared with production of the preceding 
week, of 3,000 tons, or 0.31 percent. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding week 
of 1932 amounted to 1,170,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to Business Week: 


“George Rublee, for the an- 
thracite operators, and Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the A. F. 
of L., for the miners, arbitrators 
named under provisions of the 
1926 wage contract, deadlocked and 
failed to name a third arbitrator. 
So negotiations opened by the 
operators to bring about a revision 
of the wage scale have failed. 
Union officials contended all along 


that the provision for naming a 
third arbitrator was permissive 
and not arbitrary, and have car- 
ried their point. 

“But it may be a hollow victory. 
Already some of the high cost 
mines have shut down. Under 
such pressure, local unions do not 
always hold in line with the pol- 
icies of union high command. 
There is pretty clear evidence, 
although such deals naturally are 
surreptitious that locals here and 
there are agreeing to lower wages 


THE NEW DEAL 
Clubs are Trump! 


—Washington Daily News 


as the price of getting any work 
at all. 

“Meanwhile, the operators are 
not maintaining their supposed 
solidarity of front any too well. 
Price competition is breaking 
out, and there are other symptoms. 

“But they will hang together 
well enough to try again for a 
compromise on wages. They do 
not want a strike; it was a strike 
which cost them permanent loss of 
part of their consumer market and 
another might cost them even more 
dearly. So they are apt to begin 
again with what patience they 
may, calling the board of six oper- 
ators and six miners together 
again, as recommended by the two 
arbitrators, to see what can be 
done. The union, by the way, is 
not unmindful of its losses in the 
bituminous industry when it tried 
too long to maintain wage scales 
out of line.” 


C. DODSON, president, Weston 

e Dodson & Company, presented to 

the annual meeting of the American In- 

stitute of Mining Engineers a review of 

the troubles of the Anthracite operator, 

in which he advocated closer cooperation 

among producers and cooperative adver- 
tising. Mr. Dodson said, in part: 


“First—The coal companies pay 
huge taxes on coal land which are 
assessed for local tax purposes in 
proportion to their real value far 
above other business properties 
and houses... . 
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“Second — Costs, and conse- 
quently prices, are unnaturally 
high by reason of high royalties 
agreed to by optimistic lessees or 
enforced by favorably located 
lessors.... 

“Third—The exhaustion of the 
thicker veins, as well as those less 
expensive to mine, naturally tends 
to increase total mining costs.... 

“Fourth—It is sometimes much 
easier to see the faults in the 
Union oranization from the oper- 
ator point of view than it is to see 
the faults in the operator organ- 
ization from the same point of 
view. That the industry itself 
and the people employed in the 
industry have suffered consider- 
ably through not understood 
Union policies cannot be gainsaid. 
The wage rate for common labor 
absolutely recuired by the Union 
is at present 57%c an hour, which 
is about 44 percent above the rail- 
road rate for the similar class of 
labor in the same area.... 


“Fifth—Public distrust of the 
anthracite producing companies 
hampers the industry.... 

“Sixth—Freight rates on an- 
thracite for years have been too 
high—so high, in fact, that the 
market for our product has been 
contracted to a point where it is 
practically impossible to compete 
in many markets formerly open 
to US. 6 

“Seventh—T rade Association 
work has been difficult within the 
anthracite industry because a ma- 
jority .of the operators have not 
been willing to act without the 
acquiescence of all. Any move 
that for its success depends upon 
100 percent approval at its incep- 
tion is frequently valueless. Dif- 
ferences of opinion in determin- 
ing a trade policy are valuable, 
but once an intelligent majority 
opinion has been reached, all 
should assent. ... 

“Kighth—Unfair and restrictive 
legislation is constantly being pro- 
posed at Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington. ... 

“Our answer must be found in 
the discontinuance of internal 
sales strife and by substituting 
therefor a definite defensive and 
offensive program against substi- 
tute fuels, a continuation of prac- 
tical laboratory work, the endorse- 
ment of automatic anthracite by 
encouraging manufactures of stok- 
ers for burning anthracite, and by 
bringing before the public the pos- 
sible safety, convenience, cleanli- 
ness, etc., of automatic anthracite. 

“A cooperative advertising 
campaign of the operators similar 
to the one abandoned in 1928 
should be resumed. In no better 
way can we convince the retailers 
and the coal region public of our 
solidarity and unity of purpose.” 

“Without running counter to 
any present state or federal 
statutes,” he says, “there is every 
reason, to my mind, why the an- 
thracite producers today can sit 
around a table and put their house 
in order in a very short time. Faith 
in each other and loyalty to the 
aim for which we are all reach- 
ing are alone required.” 
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CALIFORNIA, HERE I COME! 


—New York Times 


Lead and Zinc 


HE UNITED STATES Bureau of 
Mines issued its annual summary 
of the Zinc Industry, early in March. 
They estimate that the production of 
metallic zinc at zine reduction plants in 
the United States in 1932 amounted to 
221,866 short tons, valued at $13,312,000, 
decreasing 29 percent in quantity and 44 
percent in value from the production of 
313,621 tons, valued at $23,835,000, in 
1931. The production in 1932 consisted 
of 207,148 tons of primary metal made 
entirely from domestic ore and 14,718 
tons of secondary metal. Of the total 
output, 23,208 tons was electrolytic zinc. 
Illinois, with a production of 67,607 
tons which represented a small increase 
over output in the preceding year, made 
the largest contribution of any State to 
the total output of primary distilled zinc. 
Pennsylvania was second with 55,536 
tons. The remainder of the distilled out- 
put was smelted in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and West Virginia. 

The supply of new zinc available for 
consumption in the United States in 1932 
amounted to 213,000 tons, a decrease of 
100,000 tons, 32 percent, from the avail- 
able supply in 1931. 


TOCKS OF ZINC in the United 

States at the end of February totaled 
134,440 short tons, against 129,644 tons 
at end of January and 129,532 tons at 
end of February, 1932, according to 
American Zinc Institute. Production in 
February came to 20,076 tons, against 
19,828 tons in January and 21,474 tons 
in February, 1932. Shipments in Febru- 
ary were 15,280 tons, against 15,040 tons 
January and 21,851 tons in February, 
1932. 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of 

the American Metal Company, L. 
Vogelstein, the chairman, commenting 
upon the position of lead, said: 


“The world’s production was 
1,300,000 tons, of which the United 
States produced 286,000 tons. In 
all countries, the consumption of 


lead was below production so that 
stocks outside of the United States 
Custom limits increased by 50,000 
tons and in the United States by 
24,000 tons. In spite of the very 
low price for lead in this country, 
production continued in excess of 
consumption, although most of 
the mines are not breaking even 
at this price. A domestic curtail- 
ment is necessary in order to bring 
the market into equilibrium and 
an improvement in general busi- 
ness is important. During the last 
year, the cable business was par- 
ticularly backward as far as con- 
sumption of lead was concerned. 
The foreign production of lead was 
in excess of requirements. Mex- 
ican production has shrunk con- 
siderably but there is an increased 
production in Australia due to a 
new mine coming into operation 
and there is practically no falling 
off in the foreign production of 
lead. Sooner or later economic in- 
fluences will force a reduction in 
production. The price reached 
during 1932 an all-time low of 
2.65c per pound, New York. The 
outlook for an early revival is not 
favorable. Consumption of lead 
has not been as low in this country 
since 1908. The foreign price for 
lead reached the low point on June 
15, 1932, of 1.51¢ and at the end 
of the year was 1.60c.” 


| | 
Silver 


hg CONTINUED to monopolize 
the spot-light, and has been dis- 
cussed at every meeting of importance 
during the month. Congressional lead- 
ers have continued to advance legislative 
proposals designed to assist the present 
monetary situation of the country, and 
to help the silver producer. The press 
has alternately praised the efforts of 
those involved in the silver controversy, 
and condemned them. Several bills are 
before the House committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, but at this date, 
(March 22) no bill has been reported. 


ACCORDING to the Department 
of Commerce, the Chinese Customs 
announces the substitution of the new 
silver yuan for the haikwan tael, ac- 
cording to Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold in a cablegram dated Shanghai, 
March 10, 1933. (Until now the haik- 
wan tael has been used in the collection 
of export duties and the valuation of ex- 
ports. “Haikwan” means “customs 
duty.’”’) 

The new silver yuan is 0.880 fine and 
contains about 23.50 grams of pure sil- 
ver. According to the decision of the 
Government, 1.558 yuan becomes the 
equivalent of one haikwan tael. Local 
yuan circulating at par with the new 
yuan coins are acceptable in lieu of the 
new yuan in payments to the customs; 
other currencies are acceptable only at 
market rates. During a _ transitional 
period ending July 10, Shanghai taels 
will be convertible into yuan at the rate 
of one yuan equals 71% tael cents. 

There is noticeable activity in the 
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AND ALL OUT OF SUCH A 
LITTLE HAT! 


—New York Times 


closing of orders with American ex- 
porters because of the more favorable 
exchange rate prevailing in the present 
speculative market of Shanghai. 


CCORDING to a press despatch, for 

the first time since the World War, 
silver money will appear in France 
March 27. Bank of France has decided 
to issue the first allotment of 1,500,000,- 
000 5 and 10-franc silver coins now in 
the vaults. 


Copper 


Lous S. CATES, president, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, in an interview 
with the New York Times concerning the 
copper situation, points out that: 


“The United States producers 
still favor the tariff and will exert 
strong efforts to perpetuate it. 
After eight months in which the 
producers have had an opportunity 
to observe the results of their 
efforts,” he said, they “have no 
regret of previous action.” 


HE UNITED VERDE Extension 

Mining Company paid dividends in 
1932 amounting to approximately $42,- 
000,000. Their production cost including 
taxes and depreciation was 5.45c per 
pound. 


Shier, DECISION the Chancery Court 
of Delaware involving control of 
the Consolidation Copper Mines Corp. 
brought an end to an interesting con- 
troversy. R. W. Higgins of Duluth has 
been elected president of this company, 
vice, Howard D. Smith. 


N A RECENT REPORT on the cop- 


per industry, Hornblower & Weeks 
say: 


“Copper is the most widely used 
and important of the non-ferrous 
metals and, in this electrical age, 
copper is absolutely indispensable. 
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With this as a background, copper 
metal and copper shares are bound 
to take an important place in any 
general betterment in commodity 
prices, 

“During the past 40 years, there 
have been four distinct booms in 
the copper industry. Surplus cop- 
per inventories have built up in 
periods of business stagnation and 
have in each case carried the price 
of copper metal below the cost of 
production. At the end of each 
depression, discouragement in the 
copper industry has been fully re- 
flected in the low price of copper 
securities. In fact, copper mines 
of the world have been literally 
given away with their shares sell- 
ing at liberal discounts from their 
net current asset values. With a 
return of normal business, the bur- 
densome inventories have not only 
been liquidated but actual cop- 
per shortages have developed. In 
each major recovery period, the 
price of copper metal has actually 
doubled and the demand for copper 
has seemed insatiable. This has 
been reflected in copper securities 
whose mining properties have then 
been extravagantly valued, with 
copper shares selling at many 
times their peak earning power. 

“The present depression has 
seen the inventory of copper reach 
unprecedented proportions and the 
price of copper metal reduced to 
an unbelievably low level. As of 
May, 1932, it sold in New York at 
4% cents, a quotation which was 
less than half of the 1893 price, 
which stood as the low for the last 
70 years. With the business re- 
covery last fall, the price of cop- 
per metal moved forward to 6 
cents. With the slowing down of 
business in the fall, the price of 
copper dropped back to a 5 cent 
level just before the bank holiday 
and is already quoted at 5% cents. 
It has not yet fully shared in the 
generous advance that has taken 
place in other commodities. 

“If the copper industry is to 
continue, the price of copper metal 
must improve to a point that will 
justify production. This will be 
facilitated by the hint of inflation 
that is stimulating all commodity 
prices and by the American copper 
tariff which will protect the 
domestic output from competition 
of the low cost African and South 
American producers. Domestic 
copper is now protected by a 4 
cent tariff, which should exclude 
all foreign copper from the Amer- 
ican market below a price of 9 
cents a pound. Careful estimates 
indicate that the probable Amer- 
ican production at a cost of 9 cents 
or less would not exceed 1,100,- 
000,000 pounds against an average 
yearly consumption of 1,260,000,- 
000 for the 12 years ending 1932. 

“President Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship has stimulated the whole 
country. The stock market’s open- 
ing indicates that the financial 
community has been instilled with 
a new confidence, that the closing 
of the banks marked the worst, 
and that recovery and better times 
must necessarily lie ahead. It is 
estimated that leading American 
copper properties are still selling 


for approximately their net cur- 
rent assets and that, if the price 
of copper metal is to continue to 
improve, copper shares, based on 
the experience of the last 40 years, 
seem certain to move forward in 
sympathy.” 


Gold 


COTT TURNER, Director, The 

United States Bureau of Mines, 
made an interesting talk on the radio, 
on March 10, concerning the gold mining 
industry. In part he said: 


“The whole fascinating story of 
gold, covering its occurrence, dis- 
covery, production and use, its in- 
fluence upon progress and civiliza- 
tion, on history, the struggle of 
man to conquer his environment, 
and upon his mind, oriented to 
gold as a symbol of individual, 
national and social well-being, con- 
cerns an _ astonishingly small 
amount of this precious metal. All 
the gold produced in the world 
since the discovery of America, 
which probably exceeds vastly the 
total in the ages before, could be 
contained in a cube measuring less 
than 40 feet on each edge. In 
weight, this amounts to only about 
38,000 short tons; over 50 times 
that weight of copper was pro- 
duced in the single year, 1929. 

“Think of the work and effort, 
the rivalry and strife, the injustice 
and oppression, the schemes and 
enn the quarrels and fights, the 

ttles and wars that have 
been involved in the accumulation 
and preservation, the winning and 
owning, of this relatively small 
amount of yellow metal! 

“A one-inch cube of gold is 
worth about $210; if an infantry- 
man in the United States army 
carried the weight of his standard 
battle equipment of 71% pounds, 
in gold, he would have $21,600 
worth—enough for a cube 4.7 
inches on an edge. If you could 
carry 250 pounds on your back, 
you might walk away with a little 
over $75,000 worth of gold, which 
would make a cube a trifle larger 
than 7 inches on an edge. If you 
owned a 9-inch cube of pure gold, 
you would have over $150,000. 

“In more than three and one- 
half centuries, from the discovery 
of America to about 1850, only 151 
million ounces of gold had been 
produced in the entire world; but 
in the next 82 years, ending with 
1932, 959 million ounces or six and 
one-half times as much, was pro- 
duced at a rate 28 times as fast. 
The earlier production came from 
placer mines or from gold mines 
that could not be worked far be- 
low the surface. Now the amount 
from placers is small in compari- 
son with that from veins; vein- 
mines sometimes extend a mile 
and a half into the earth, 
this having been made possible by 
recent technologic advances in the 
art of mining; the story of the 
winning of gold is not yet 
finished.” 


HE HOMESTAKE MINING COM- 
PANY, Lead, South Dakota, has 
begun construction of a new operating 
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shaft which will be known as the Ross 


Shaft. The shaft will be 14 feet by 19 
feet in the clear. It will have two 5 feet 
6 inches by 5 feet 8 inches skip com- 
partments with seven ton skips, one 6 
feet by 13 feet cage compartment, and 
one large compartment subdivided for 
manway, counterweight, pipes and elec- 
tric cables. The shaft will be raised 
from various underground levels. 
Grading for the surface plant at this 
shaft has begun. Orders for hoisting 
equipment designed for an _ ultimate 
depth of 5,000 feet have been placed 
with the Nordberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the General Electric Company. 


ONSTRUCTION of an addition to 

the Cyanide Sand Plants at the 
Homestake Mine, Lead, South Dakota, is 
in progress. Concrete foundations are 
now nearing completion and erection of 
steel is under way. The plant will have 
six redwood vats 44 feet in diameter and 
12 feet deep and will have capacity of 
670 tons per day. It will in part take 
the place of obsolete equipment and in 
part increase capacity so as to permit 
a longer treatment cycle. 


HE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS 
passed by the Board of Directors 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America 
and the Mine Rescue Veterans Associa- 
tion are of interest. Mr. Frank Dunbar, 
general superintendent at Mather Col- 
leries Company, is president of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, and Mr. 
George McCaa, mine inspector, is presi- 
dent of the Mine Rescue Veterans 
Association. 
The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America: 


“Be It Resolwed, That it has 
come to this board’s attention that 
there is considerable discussion 
and agitation in certain sections 
to have the Bureau of Mines 
transferred from the Department 
of Commerce to the Department 
of the Interior, and the Board of 
Directors of the Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America desires to go on 
record as being unanimously op- 
possed to transferring the Bureau 
of Mines to any other depart- 
ment; and they further earnestly 
suggest that there be no changes 
through executive action which 
would disturb the existent set-up 
of the safety and technical service 
organizations serving the mining 
industry, and; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the 
President-elect and the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with the re- 
quest that it be given their careful 
consideration.” 


Resolution adopted by Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mine-Rescue Veterans of 
the Pittsburgh District: 


“Whereas, There is some agita- 
tion in certain sections of the 
country to have the Bureau of 
Mines transferred from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the De- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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vened on March 9, 1933. Plans for reorganization of 
the various committees under control of the Demo- 
crats were immediately undertaken. Senator Key Pittman, 
of Nevada, was elected President Pro Tem and Congressman 
Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, was elected as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
Chairmen of the important committees in the Senate are 
as follows: 


T= SPECIAL SESSION of the 73rd Congress con- 


Appropriations....... Fadenceawan Glass, of Virginia 
Banking and Currency......... Fletcher, of Florida 
Stephens, of Mississippi 
Education and Labor...... Walsh, of Massachusetts 
Harrison, of Mississippi 
Foreign Relations............. Pittman, of Nevada 
Immigration........ .«. Coolidge, of Massachusetts 
Interstate Commerce.......... Dill, of Washington 
Ashurst, of Arizona 
Mines and Mining............. Logan, of Kentucky 
Copeland, of New York 


The personnel of the Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing is as follows: 


M. M. Logan, of Kentucky (chairman); Key Pitt- 
man, of Nevada; Carl Hayden, of Arizona; Duncan 
U. Fletcher, of Florida; W. J. Bulow, of South 
Dakota; James P. Pope, of Idaho; Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah; John E. Erickson, of Montana; 
Arthur R. Robinson, of Indiana; Lynn J. Frazier, of 
North Dakota; Roscoe C. Patterson, of Missouri; 
H. D. Hatfield, of West Virginia; James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania. 


No action has been taken as yet concerning the organiza- 
tion of the standing committees of the House, with the ex- 
ception of the all-powerful Ways and Means Committee 
which has the following personnel: 


Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina (chairman) ; 
H. Ragon, Arkansas; S. B. Hill, Washington; Thos. 
H. Cullen, New York; Christopher D. Sullivan, New 
York; Morgan G. Sanders, Texas; John W. McCor- 
mack, Massachusetts; C. C. Dickinson, Missouri; 
D. F. Lewis, Maryland; Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky; 
Jere Cooper, Tennessee; A. C. Shallenberger, 
Nebraska; Chas. West, Ohio; John W. Boehne, Jr., 
Indiana; Jas. V. McClintic, Oklahoma; Allen Tread- 
way, Massachusetts; Isaac Bacharach, New Jersey; 
Henry W. Watson, Pennsylvania; Frank Crowther, 
New York; James A. Frear, Wisconsin; Harold 
Knutson, Minnesota; Daniel A. Reed, New York; 
Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan; Thomas A. Jenkins, 
Ohio; W. E. Evans, California. 


ONGRESS HAS BEEN completely occupied with the 
President’s rehabilitation program, but hundreds of bills 
have been reintroduced and will come up for consideration 
as soon as the emergency legislation is out of the way. Im- 
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portant in the emergency program has been the President’s 
economy plan which includes reorganization of government 
departments. It is understood that at this writing (March 
22) the program has been decided upon and is now before 
Director of the Budget Lewis S. Douglas. Besides banking 
legislation and reform and the legalization and taxation of 
beer, many important matters are scheduled for considera- 
tion by the special session. These include: 

Muscle Shoals—Reforestation and development of 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Anti-Trust—Including proposals from Senators 
a and Dill for liberalization of the trust 
aws. 

Sixz-Hour Day—Fiwe-Day Week—Sponsored by or- 
ganized labor and typified by the Black bill. 

Stabilizing the Dollar—Stabilizing the dollar in line 
with commodity prices. 

Federal Regulation of Salaries—Making all salaries 
in line with those paid members of Congress. 

Depreciated Foreign Currency—Having to do with 
the tariff situation. 

Bargaining Tariffs—The President’s plan for tariff 
reduction. 

Stream Pollution; Manufacturers Excise Tax; Stab- 
ilization of Agriculture; and the Council of 
National Defense. 

To date (March 22) there have been 5,056 bills introduced 
in the special session. And any thought that this special 
session may be of short duration is lost in the avalanche of 
proposals for discussion. 

The 72nd Congress considered 22,266 bills and resolutions. 
The House of Representatives was responsible for about 
16,000 of these; the Senate 6,000. Out of all of this 843 
laws were enacted. 

Washington has been turbulent. A new Congress, a new 
administration, change . . . everything has been in a state of 
flux. But order is emerging from chaos as each day adds a 
more definite outline. 


INING IS WELL PLEASED with the President’s 

selections for the Cabinet. These include well known 
mining men, like the Honorable George H. Dern, Secretary 
of War, former Governor of the State of Utah, and a mining 
man of importance. His father, John Dern, well known 
Utah mining man, was at one time president, The American 
Mining Congress, and as such was host to the then Presi- 
dent Howard H. Taft at the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation. Lewis S. Douglas, Director of the Budget, is the 
son and grandson of distinguished mining men... . His 
grandfather, Dr. James Douglas, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished mining men of this generation. Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, is well known to mining men through 
his former office as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, where 
he performed distinguished service. 


Deep concern is expressed by mining men in regard to the 
proposals for revision of the tariff. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull is a well-known exponent of free trade. And 
recently, Secretary of Commerce Daniel S. Roper said: “A 
tariff policy that will conciliate and not antagonize foreign 
nations is necessary. . Common sense and common 
decency should animate America in its trade relations with 
other nations. ... An attitude of real cooperation and 
sympathetic neighborliness will be adopted by the adminis- 
tration in the forthcoming international economic confer- 
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ence.” These statements and facts are viewed by many as 
the advance guard in making effective the President’s known 
ideas on reciprocal tariffs. As yet, no tariff legislation has 
been proposed. 


HE DAVIS-KELLY BILL, providing for the control of 

the coal industry, has been reintroduced in its exact 
form. Apparently no effort was made to meet the view of 
the special committee which recently pronounced the pro- 
visions of this bill as unconstitutional. 


Of special interest is the proposal of Representative John 
J. O’Connor, of New York, in relation to taxation. This 
bill proposes to equalize taxation, prevent evasion and pro- 
vide revenue, and provides that: 


(a) In computing surplus income for any tax- 
able year ending on or before September 30, 1932, 
no deduction shall be made for depreciation (includ- 
ing exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence) 
of tangible assets having at their date of acquisi- 
tion a probable useful life of more than four years. 


(b) In computing surplus income for any tax- 
able year ending after September 30, 1932, deduc- 
tions for depreciation (including exhaustion, wear 
and tear, and obsolescence), and depletion (includ- 
ing depletion of discovery values and percentage 
depletion as defined in section 114 (b) of the reve- 
nue act of 1932), shall not be allowed, except that 
a reasonable allowance for such depreciation and de- 
pletion shall be deductible where the major portion 
of the value of an asset is likely to be exhausted 
within two years from the date of its acquisition by 
the taxpayer. This provision shall be liberally con- 
strued to effect its purpose of preventing abuses 
which have developed, such as arbitrary and exces- 
sive reserves, distortion of income accounts and con- 
cealment of income through straight-line methods 
of calculating depreciation in periods of reduced out- 
put, duplication of deductions for maintenance and 
replacements, fictitious bases for “discovery” and 
“percentage” depletion, and errors and corruption 
in appraising properties, estimating their recover- 
able contents and useful life, and allocating reserves 
as between taxable periods. 


(c) In computing surplus income no deduction 
shall in any case be allowed in respect of— 


(1) Any amount paid out for new buildings or 
for permanent improvements or betterments made to 
increase the value of any property or estate; or 


(2) Any amount expended in restoring property 
or in making good the exhaustion thereof for which 
an allowance is or has been made for any other tax- 
able period under the revenue act of 1932 or any 
income tax act previously or subsequently in force. 


ONGRESS HAS AGREED finally to a reorganization 

of Government departments—a proposal that has long 
been advocated by Presidents, including former President 
Hoover, who pointed out in a message to Congress that: 


“There has been with the years a gradual growth 
of the Government by the accertion in its depart- 
ments and by independent executive establishments, 
boards and commissions. Today the Government 
embraces from 150 to 200 separate units, depend- 
ent upon the method of notation used. 

“Governmental units when once set up have a 
tendency to grow independently of other units. This 
leads to overlapping and waste. Moreover, there is 
a marked tendency to find new occupations when 
the initial duties are completed.” 

“A movement to investigate the whole Federal 
administrative structure to draw up a plan of re- 
organization was begun almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, during the Taft Administration.” 


It will be the crowning effort of all this agitation if and 
when the reorganization is finally a fact. 


HE FOLLOWING BILLS are now before the 73rd 
Congress, some reintroduced from the 72nd Congress, 
others new proposals: 


Anti-Trust: 


To define the intent of the anti-trust laws as to certain 
agreements. (S. 299—Capper, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce.) 


Coal: 


To regulate interstate and foreign commerce in bituminous 
coal; provide for consolidations, mergers, and cooperative 
marketing; require the licensing of corporations producing 
and shipping coal in interstate commerce; and to create a 
bituminous coal commission, and for other purposes. (H. R. 
1627—Kelly of Pennsylvania, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


Currency: 


To provide for controlled expansion of the currency and 
the immediate payment to veterans of the face value of their 
adjusted-service certificates. (H. R. 1—Patman, referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee.) 

To stabilize the buying power of money. (H. R. 20—Mc- 
Gugin, referred to the Banking and Currency Committee.) 

To provide for the issuance of United States bonds in 
order to expand the volume of Federal reserve notes, to pro- 
vide for the purchasing and coining of silver, to provide for 
the protection of the gold reserves of the United States, and 
to relieve the existing national emergency. (H. R. 70—Mc- 
Swain, referred to the Ways and Means Committee.) 

To establish an honest money system where the medium of 
exchange will give equal benefits to every American citizen 
and wherein the lawful money of the Government shall be 
used for the benefit of all the people, to reduce the rate of 
interest on loans, to encourage agriculture and the ownership 
of homes, and for other purposes. (H. R. 87—Sinclair, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

To restore confidence by raising commodity prices through 
expanding the currency by using silver to broaden the 
metallic monetary base while preserving the gold standard. 
(H. R. 114—Cross, referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures.) 

To authorize the purchase by the Government of American- 
produced silver, to provide for the issuance of silver certifi- 
cates in payment therefor, to provide for the coinage of such 
silver, and for other purposes. (H. R. 1483—McKeown, 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures.) 

To reduce the amount of gold in the dollar from 25.8 grains 
nine-tenths fine to 16.5, grains of gold nine-tenths fine, so as 
to bring the purchasing power of the dollar into a proper 
relation with commodity prices. (H. R. 1493—Busby, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

To reduce the amount of gold in the dollar from 25.8 grains 
nine-tenths fine to 16.5 grains of gold nine-tenths fine so as 
to bring the purchasing power of the dollar into a proper 
relation to commodity. (H. R. 17483—Disney, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
silver by issuance of silver certificates and for the redemp- 
tion of the same, and for other purposes. (S. 234—Dill, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. Also 
H. R. 3100—Kelly of Pa.) 

To establish a bimetallic system of currency, employing 
gold and silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
gold and silver reserve, to redeem Government obligations 
in both gold and silver at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, providing that gold and silver shall be legal tender 
for the payment of public and private debts, to provide for 
the free coinage of silver as well as gold, and for other pur- 
poses. (H. R. 3349—Carpenter of Nebraska, referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures.) 

To establish a bimetallic system of currency employing 
gold and silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
gold and silver reserves, to redeem Government obligations 
in both gold and silver at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, providing that gold and silver shall be legal tender 
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for payment of public and private debts, to provide for the 
free coinage of silver as well as gold, and for other purposes. 
(H. R. 3850—Brown of Kentucky, referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures.) 


To authorize the purchase by the Government of silver, to 
provide for the issuance of silver certificates in payment 
thereof, and for other purposes. (H. R. 3355—Bankhead, 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures.) 


To authorize the acceptance by the Treasury of silver 
bullion and the issuance therefor of silver certificates for the 
purpose of expanding the currency and elevating the price 
level, and for other purposes. (H. R. 3367—Johnson of 
Texas, referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures.) 


To authorize the Secretary of Commerce to offer for sale to 
foreign buyers the 1933 crop of wheat and cotton and to 
accept as payment therefor silver coin or bullion at the value 
of 75 cents an ounce, and to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to purchase the 1933 cotton and wheat crops from 
American producers at three times the world market price 
and to pay for same with silver certificates redeemable in 
silver bullion. (H. R. 3373—Dies, referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures.) 

To establish a bimetallic system of currency, employing 
gold and silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver, to 
provide for the free coinage of silver as well as gold, and 
for other purposes. (H. R. 3516—Shallenberger, referred 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures.) 

To establish a bimetallic system of currency, employing 
gold and silver, to fix the relative value of gold and silver, to 
provide for the free coinage of silver as well as gold, and for 
other purposes. (S. 70—Thomas of Oklahoma (for Wheeler), 
referred to the Finance Committee.) 

To protect and preserve the gold standard through estab- 
lishment of an auxiliary monetary reserve of silver and the 
issuance of silver certificates payable in their gold value 
equivalent and under such regulations as will provide pro- 
tection to gold from being cornered and protection from 
inflation in gold values during periods of excessive demands. 
(H. R. 1577—Fiesinger, referred to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures.) 


To authorize payment of foreign debts in silver under 
certain limitations. (S. 145—Pittman, referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee.) 


To authorize the purchase by the Government of silver 
produced in the United States to provide for the issuance of 
silver certificates in payment therefor, to provide for the 
coinage of such silver, and for other purposes. (S. 146— 
Pittman, referred to the Banking and Currency Committee.) 


To authorize the purchase by the Government of $250,000,- 
000 worth of silver, to provide for the issuance of silver 
certificates in payment therefor, to provide for the coinage of 
such silver, and for other purposes. (S. 147—Pittman, 
referred to the Banking and Currency Committee.) 


To authorize the acceptance by the Treasury of silver 
bullion and the issuance therefor of silver certificates for 
the purpose of correcting the dislocation of exchanges, 
elevating the price level, and maintaining the gold standard, 
and for other purposes. (H. R. 2857—Somers of New York, 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures.) 


To restore and maintain the purchasing power of the 
dollar. (H. R. 1603—Goldsborough, referred to the Banking 
and Currency Committee.) 


To stabilize the purchasing power of money. (H.R. 1605— 
Goldsborough, referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee.) 


To regulate the value of money, and for other purposes. 
(H. R. 1624—Keller, referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency.) 


To regulate the value of money, to establish its purchasing 
power by the controlled expansion and contraction of the 
currency, and for other purposes. (H. R. 1703—Rankin, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


APRIL, 


Federal Trade: 


To amend the act entitled, “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission; to define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914. (S. 14—Nye, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) —(Also S. 15.) 

To establish a Federal Trade Court, and for other pur- 
poses. (S. 16—Nye, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

To amend the act entitled, “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914. (H. R. 3653 
—Celler, referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce.) 


Immigration: 


To provide for the suspension of immigration of aliens into 
the United States. (H. R. 109—Blanton, referred to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Committee.) 

To further restrict immigration into the United States. 
(H. R. 133—Jenkins, referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization.) 

To change preferences within immigration quotas. (H. R. 


134—-Jenkins, referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization.) 


To amend an act entitled, “An act to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes.” 
(H. R. 1705—Rudd, referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization.) 


Labor: 


To protect labor in its old age. (S. 493—Dill, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions.) 

Relating to labor and prohibiting the employment of 
persons for more than six hours in any one day or more than 
five days in any week, and providing penalties for violations 
thereof. (H. R. 4116—Dunn, referred to the Committee 
on Labor.) 

Joint resolution to restrict the employment of alien com- 
muting labor. (H. J. Res. 120—Dingell, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization.) 

To prevent interstate commerce in certain commodities and 
articles produced or manufactured in industrial activities in 
which persons are employed more than five days per week or 
six hours per day. (H. R. 2867—Connery, referred to the 
Committee on Labor.) 

To protect labor in its old age. (H. R. 2864—Connery, 
referred to the Committee on Labor.) 

To provide old-age security. (H. R. 1623—Keller, referred 
to the Committee on Labor.) 

To prevent interstate commerce in certain commodities and 
articles produced or manufactured in industrial activities in 
which persons are employed more than five days per week 
or six hours per day. (S. 158—Black, referred to the 
Judiciary Committee.) 

Joint resolution to promote the establishment of unem- 
ployment insurance systems and wage reserves, and for other 
purposes. (S.J. Res. 26-—Wagner, referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 


Mine Assessment Work: 


Providing for the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the United States and 
Alaska. (H. R. 3676—White, referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining.) 


To provide for the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held on location in the United States and 
Alaska. (S. 511—Costigan, referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining.) 

To provide for the suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the United States and 
Alaska. (S. 7—Borah, referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining.) 
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Joint resolution providing for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims held by location in the 
United States and Alaska. (H. J. Res. 71—Taylor, of Colo- 
rado, referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining.) 


Mineral Rights: 


Joint resolution to provide protection and relief to 
farmers by aiding them to conserve and liquefy their min- 
eral rights through recognized and established cooperative 
agencies engaged in the pooling of mineral rights underlying 
farm lands. (S. J. Res. 27—Thomas, of Oklahoma, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


To provide protection and relief to farmers by aiding them 
to conserve and liquefy their mineral rights through recog- 
nized and established cooperative agencies engaged in the 
pooling of mineral rights undelying farm lands. (H. R. Res. 
83—Disney, referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency.) 


Mining: 


To amend the act entitled “An act to create the California 
Débris Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the 
State of California,” approved March 1, 1893, as amended. 
(H. R. 1502—Englebright, referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining.) 

To extend the mining laws of the United States to the 
Death Valley National Monument in California. (H. R. 
3659—Englebright, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands.) 


To repeal an act of Congress entitled “An act to modify 
and amend the mining laws in their application to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved August 1, 
1912. (H. R. 38483—Dimond, referred to the Committee on 
the Territories.) 


To provide for the establishment and maintenance, under 
the Bureau of Mines, of a research station at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (S. 589—King, referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining.) 


Miscellaneous: 


To authorize the waiver or remission of certain coal-lease 
rentals, and for other purposes. (S. 606—Logan, referred 
to the Committee on Claims.) 


Concurrent resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to negotiate trade agreements 
with the Dominion of Canada. (H. Con. Res. 5—Celler, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means.) 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution granting 
power to Congress to draft property in any war emergency. 
(H. J. Res. 87—McKeown, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States authorizing Congress to take pri- 
vate property for public use during time of war with or 
without compensation. (S. J. Res. 22—Dill, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.) 


Public Lands: 


To authorize the issuance of patent for lands containing 
gold-bearing gravels, at depth, which are overlaid by vol- 
eanic lava. (H. R. 1512—Englebright, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands.) 


Stabilization: 


To provide for the stabilization of industry during the 
existing national economic emergency. (H. R. 1542—Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania, referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary.) 


To create a Federal industrial commission to aid in the 
stabilization of employment in industry, agriculture, and 
commerce, and for other purposes. (H. R. 1553—Ludlow, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 


Tariff (Including Depreciated Currency) : 


To amend the tariff act of 1922. (H. R. 1518—Fulmer, 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee.) 

To amend the tariff act of 1930 entitled, “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to provide 
American labor, and for other purposes,” to provide a tariff 
on copper. (H. R. 1760—James, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means.) 

To amend section 337 of the tariff act of 1930. (S. 499— 
Austin, referred to the Committee on Finance.) 

To protect American labor by equalizing the cost in the 
United States of articles imported from foreign countries 
the currency of which has depreciated. (H. R. 2866— 
Connery, referred to the Ways and Means Committee.) 

To prohibit the importation of articles from certain coun- 
tries, and for other purposes. (H. R. 2840—Green, referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee.) 

To stabilize the value of the imports from countries chang- 
ing their monetary standards, and for other purposes. 
(H. R. 2851—Knutson, referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee.) 

To prevent loss of revenue, to provide employment for 
American labor, and to protect the industries and agricul- 
ture of the United States against the effects of depreciation 
in foreign currencies. (H. R. 1719—Crowther, referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means.) 

To provide import duties on coal and coke imported into 
the United States from foreign countries. (H. R. 1732— 
Turpin, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means.) 

To provide import duties on coal and coke imported into 
the United States from foreign countries. (S. 160—Davis, 
referred to the Finance Committee.) 


To prevent loss of revenue, to provide employment for 
American labor, and to protect the industries and agricul- 
ture of the United States against the effects of depreciation 
in foreign currencies. (H. R. 1742—Crowther, referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means.) 


Taxation: 


To equalize taxation, prevent evasion and provide revenue, 
and for other purposes. (H. R. 1698—O’Connor, of New 
York, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means.) 


Granting consent to the several states to tax property 
employed and business done in interstate commerce. (H. R. 
3360—Hastings, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means.) 

To amend an act entitled “Revenue act of 1932.” (H.R. 
—ee referred to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 


Transportation: 


To provide for the regulation of common carriers by 
motor vehicles in the same manner as common carriers by 
railroad. (H. R. 9—Bacon, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


To impose an excise tax on motor busses and motor trucks 
operating over the public highways of the United States of 
America as common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, providing for the assessment and collection thereof, 
and providing penalties for the violation of the act. (H. R. 
13—Boland, referred to the Ways and Means Committee.) 


; To regulate the transportation of passengers and property 
in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operat- 
ing on the public highways, and for other purposes. (H. R. 
3756—Rayburn, referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce.) 


F THE 42 STATE LEGISLATURES that have been in 
session, some 13 have adjourned. Arizona, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Indiana, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming are mining states whose legislatures have 
adjourned. Seventeen of the 42 states have considered ways 


(Continued on page 17) 
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MODERN MINING PRACTICE 


Centrifugal Concentration of Placer Gravel 


Digest of Article by James B. Girand, Consulting 
Engineer, Phoenix, Arizona, in “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,” March, 1933 


HE REVIVAL OF PLACER MINING throughout the 
West has demonstrated that the bonanza dirt found 
by the Forty-Niner is a thing of the past. Thousands of 
men, and not a few women, in an attempt to provide a living 
for themselves, have turned to the gold pan. Some have 
obtained a meagre living thus; others have quit in despair. 
Placer mining today is a material-moving problem. No 
longer can one follow the rich run of gravels and extract the 
gold usually associated with the memories of the olden days. 
Modern material-moving machinery, in conjunction with a 
simple gold concentrator such as described in this article, 
now makes possible the handling of the large yardage neces- 
sary to work the low-grade placer deposits profitably at a 
cost of a few cents a cubic yard, with a minimum water 
consumption. With a plant designed to work in conjunction 
with a 2%-yard dragline, the material can be dug, passed 
through the concentrator, and, by means of a stacker, put 
back into the pit from which it was dug, with a minimum 
amount of work. 

Many placers in the West are too low in grade to be 
exploited on a small scale, and too far from water to sluice 
or hydraulic. These deposits, if properly equipped with a 
portable plant, will yield a good profit on the investment. 
This investment is in no manner comparable to the invest- 
ment required to bring the low-grade porphyry coppers into 
production. A capital investment of less than $50,000 will 
equip a property to treat 5,000 yards a day. This, perhaps, 
would not cover the full cost of an expensive water develop- 
ment, but water development is of small consequence if the 
yardage is sufficiently large to justify operation. 

More placer-mining ventures have failed because of faulty 
sampling than from any other cause. Sampling is usually 
done by drilling, or by rocker and pan, neither of which 
methods handles a volume comparable with the deposit being 
investigated. The sampling operation should, in general, 


follow the same process as is proposed for the commercial 
operation. 


Safety in the Use of Permissible Explosives 


Digest of an Article by H. L. Griffin, in the “Ex- 
plosives Engineer,” March, 1933 


N GASSY OR DUSTY MINES only well-trained men 

should be employed to prime, charge, tamp, and fire shots, 
and they should be provided with proper equipment for the 
safe performance of their work and, in the absence of state 
regulations, vested with authority by the officials to refuse 
to charge or fire any place where the proper preparations 
have not been made. Only one hole should be charged and 
shot at a time and then only after the dust is completely 
allayed and the absence of explosive gas is ascertained by 
means of an approved flame safety lamp. 


The face should be again inspected for gas, fires, effect of 
blast, and roof conditions, after each shot is fired. The 
shotfier, of course, should be under the supervision of a certi- 
fied section boss, assistant mine foreman, and mine foreman, 
and subject to their authority. The above represents broad 
basic principles which can be followed in practically all 
coal mines. 

The New England Fuel and Transportation Company oper- 
ates two mines in the Pittsburgh or No. 8 seam of coal. 
Federal No. 1 mine at Grant Town having a daily produc- 
tion of about 7,800 tons, is the largest single producer in 
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West Virginia while Federal No. 3 mine at Everettville has a 
production of about 3,000 tons per day. The methods of 
mining are identical at both properties as are the regulations 
for handling and use of explosives. 

Explosives are delivered by rail in carload lots and stored 
in our main magazines, from which daily consumption 
requirements are removed to the distributing magazine. The 
explosives are carried into the mine in approved containers 
by the miner, and on arrival at the working place they are 
placed in cubby holes dug in the rib at least 100 feet from the 
working place strictly in accordance with company rules. 
Electric detonators are carried only by shotfiers who keep the 
containers on their person during the whole working time. 

All holes are drilled by the miners, using post or cyclone 
drills. They must be placed strictly in accordance with com- 
pany standards under the supervision of the various officials. 
The block or snubbing hole system is used. This permits 
the drilling of the block or snubbing hole at the end of the 
shift and before the place is cut, as all cutting is done on the 
off shift. 

Cutting is done by shortwall and mounted bottom machines, 
and care is taken to obtain straight ribs and uniform depth. 
Each machine is equipped with facilities for applying water 
to the cutter bar from pipe lines in every working place, and 
sufficient water is applied during the operation of the machine 
to allay practically all dust made during the operation. 

Before beginning work, the miner carefully examines his 
working place and takes whatever steps necessary to make 
it safe, removes all bug dust from beneath the cut with a bug 
dust shovel and thoroughly washes the face and ribs for a 
distance of 30 feet by means of rubber hose provided in every 
working place. This work is completed before the arrival of 
the shotfirer who, upon arrival, examines the place for gas 
or any other dangerous condition and, finding it absent, pro- 
ceeds with preparations for the loading and firing of the 
first or block hole. Miners are not permitted to handle ex- 
plosives in any manner at the working face, and the priming, 
charging, and tamping are done by the shotfirer who desig- 
nates the amount of explosives to be used in each hole. 

Each shotfirer at Federal Mines is vested with authority, 
subject to the direction of the section foreman, to refuse to 
charge, tamp, or fire any holes not properly placed or where 
the proper face preparation has not been made. He keeps 
a record of and reports to the section foreman the number of 
shots fired, the number that he refused to fire with his 
reasons, and the number of misfires if any. 

The fact that we at the Federal Mines, during the past 
five years, have had no accidents which in any way can be 
attributed to explosives is ample proof, in the writer’s opinion, 
that safety can be had with the use of permissible explosives, 
where complete standards are rigidly enforced by efficient 
supervision. 


Employment in Relation to Mechanization in 
the Bituminous-Coal Industry 


From the “Monthly Labor Review” of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
February, 1933 

HARACTERISTIC of the bituminous-coal industry in 

late years are a sustained increase in output per man 
per day, fluctuations in coal production with a generally 
higher annual output in recent years than in the earlier 
years included in the study, considerable variation in the 
working year and a reduction in employment, until at present 
there are actually fewer persons on mine pay rolls than in 
1910. The output per man per day in this industry increased 
40.2 percent between 1910 and 1929, and 46.2 percent be- 
tween 1910 and 1930. Undoubtedly, many factors contributed 
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to this increase, among them a tendency toward better at- 
tendance, stricter observance of working hours, and im- 
proved personnel methods, often in conjunction with intro- 
duction of mechanized mining processes; the shutdown or 
abandonment of many of the least efficient mines, due to the 
depression in the industry, and a reduction in nonproductive 
development work both underground and on the surface; and 
the opening up of newer mining districts with relatively 
higher rates of output per man per day. In considerable 
part, however, this increased productivity must be attributed 
to improved mining technology. 


Preliminary figures for 1931 show that the upward move- 
ment in productivity rates has continued even as the depres- 
sion in the industry has become accentuated and total pro- 
duction has declined. Moreover, there is every likelihood that 
the trend toward greater productivity per man per day will 
not be halted as long as the industry produces at a curtailed 
rate, it being quite natural that the use of mechanized 
methods should spread, thus reducing the cost of labor 
which, according to the Bureau of Mines, is the chief factor 
in mining costs. Should the industry again be called upon 
to produce in greater volume it is doubtful whether the in- 
crease in the general productivity rate will be as rapid as 
heretofore, especially if the marginal producers who have 
been forced out of the market by low prices are again 
enabled to compete. However, considering the large tonnages 
available which are adapted to mechanization of loading, for 
example, it seems only reasonable to conclude that mechani- 
zation will be more widely applied and accordingly that out- 
put per man per day will not remain stationary. 


Employment, Days Worked, and Production in Bitu- 
; minous-Coal Mines in the United States 


Index numbers (1910- 


1914—100.0) 

Average Average 
number number Em- Days Pro- 
A of em- of daysin Numberof  ploy- in op- duc- 
Period ployes operation tons produced ees eration tion 
oS) 561,866 216 434,853,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1915-1919 ........ 591,801 224 508,436,000 105.3 103.7 116.9 
1920-1924 ........ 663,131 172 491,022,000 118.0 79.6 112.9 
1925-1929 ........ 560,240 205 529,383,000 99.7 94.9 121.7 
493,202 187 467,526,000 87.8 86.6 107.5 


Output Per Man Per Day of Bituminous-Coal Mine 
Workers 


(Includes all underground and surface workers but not coke 
workers or office force) 


1910-1914 ...... 3.59 tons 


A number of factors have contributed to the increased pro- 
ductivity of mine labor. The greatest single cause is, un- 
doubtedly, the introduction of power equipment adapted to 
mining requirements, i. e., the machine cutter, power drills 
for shot holes, electrically operated pumps, the power-driven 
steam shovel, the mechanized loader and conveyor, the elec- 
trically driven mine car, and in some sections improved me- 
chanical cleaning apparatus. Improvement in technology 
and the spread of established labor-saving methods are going 
forward at a remarkable rate. Other elements contributing 
to increased productivity include improved mine management 
and layout, the tendency toward developing mines to the 
optimum size, shutdown of less efficient mines, removal of 
operations to better mine locations, and more effective use 
of labor. This change comes at a time when the operators are 
endeavoring to increase per capita productivity and to reduce 
costs, owing to a loss in markets to other fuels, competition 
between producers of coal, and the ills arising out of the fact 
that the industry has an overcapacity. 


Strip Mining 
Bituminous coal mined from the surface, by stripping 


methods, amounted to 19,842,359 tons, or 4.3 percent of the 
total product, in 1930. This constitutes 15 times the total 
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production stripped in 1914, the first year for which statistics 
are available, and seven times the 1915 total. Output per 
man per day in power strip pits increased from 5.1 tons in 
1914 to 16.2 tons in 1930, as compared with an increase 
from 3.71 to 5.06 tons for the bituminous industry as a whole. 
The rise in output per man per day was 217.6 percent for 
stripping operations and 36.4 percent for all operations dur- 
ing this 17-year period. 


Increased Use of Loading Equipment 


The loading of coal by motive power is the latest of the 
mechanical methods introduced in the industry and is of the 
most far-reaching importance for the future, since loading 
equipment is adaptable to conditions in mines producing a 
large proportion of the national supply of bituminous coal. 
While the coal loader and conveyor, as experimental fea- 
tures of individual mines, date back 25 to 30 years it was 
not until 1923 that the United States Bureau of Mines found 
the movement toward commercial application of loading 
equipment sufficiently widespread to make note of the ton- 
nage loaded by mechanical means. In that year less than 
2,000,000 tons of coal were mechanically loaded as compared 
with a total of 23,338,000 tons in 1930. Taking the tonnage 
loaded by machine and that handled by pit-car loaders and 
hand-loaded conveyors, the total accounted for in 1930 
amounted to 46,982,000 tons, or 10.5 percent of the total 
produced. 


Cutting by Machine 


Machine cutting is among the oldest of the mechanized 
processes in coal production, and is fast becoming a general 
practice except where conditions make its use unnecessary 
or unwise. In 1930, of all the coal mined 77.5 percent was 
cut by machine, 11.9 percent was mined by hand, 6.2 percent 
was shot off the solid, 4.3 percent came from strip pits, and 
0.1 percent was mined in ways not specified. According to 
conclusions reached by the Bureau of Mines a considerable 
percentage of the coal still shot off the solid is being brought 
down in this manner, owing to the inability of the employers 
and mine workers to agree on a satisfactory differential be- 
tween the wage rate for pick mining and for machine cutting 
with hand loading. Thus the upper limit of development 
in the machine cutting of coal has not as yet been reached. 


Mechanized Haulage Systems 


Significant in the field of mine mechanization has been 
the change from haulage by mules to haulage by motor 
power. This tendency was well under way in 1924 when the 
United States Bureau of Mines inquired into the subject and 
found that 3,585 mines, producing 88 percent of the total 
tonnage, reported use of locomotives of some type in connec- 
tion with underground haulage. It was further found that 
a preference for electric haulage existed, with 3,377 mines, 
producing 85.6 percent of the output, having one or more 
electric locomotives. The total number of locomotive in- 
stallations amounted to 14,723, of which 14,280 were electric, 
85 compressed air, 226 gasoline, and 132 steam. Animals 
were employed to the total of 36,352, and there were 649 
rope-haulage units. 

It is impossible to trace statistically the increase in pro- 
ductivity rates in bituminous-coal mining, due to the intro- 
duction of mechanical haulage, as the necessary historical 
data do not exist. 


Mechanical Cleaning 


At the end of the year, 1923, the percent of total tonnage 
cleaned by wet and pneumatic methods at mines was 3.8, 
or exactly the same as at the end of 1910. In the period 
between 1910 and 1914 the percentage rose to 4.8 and reached 
a maximum of 6.2 in 1929 after a gradual yearly rise. In 
addition, 4,527,000 tons of coal were washed at other central 
washeries in 1929, bringing the product mechanically cleaned 
to 7.0 percent of the total production. 


Concentration of Production 


The increased use of machinery has made it necessary for 
owners to operate their mines by means of factory methods, 
as the whole productive process must be synchronized in 
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order to obtain the maximum use from expensive machine 
installations. Work must be concentrated and the working 
place must be mined out quickly to save the cost of timber- 
ing and at the same time prevent falls of roof. Thus there 
is no place in the mechanized mine for the single miner work- 
ing in a room, perhaps with an assistant, isolated from the 
remaining force, setting his own pace and leaving the mine 
when his stint is finished, regardless of time. 

The movement toward mechanization had its inception long 
before the present depression overtook the industry. Loss 
of markets has led operators to extend the use of mechanical 
equipment, however, and the process of concentration of work 
at the coal face has been no more marked than has the tend- 
ency toward concentration of production in fewer and larger 
mines. While there are no statistical means available to 
show that better mines are continuously worked or that tons 
per man per day tend to increase with size of working, the 
inference is that this is true since in the period of increasing 
productivity through which the industry is passing fewer 
mines have been producing than in earlier years and the per- 
centage of tonnage taken from large mines (those producing 
200,000 tons and over annually) has increased. Certainly 
the growth in number of large mining units would not have 
taken place had not the large mine been found more produc- 
tive than the smaller one. 


Employe Housing 


Housing of Utah Copper Company, Copperton and 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Digest of paper by A. H. Hubbell, Associate Editor, 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,” February, 1933 


T THE MOUTH of Bingham Canyon, where it opens 

into Salt Lake Valley, the Utah Copper Company has 
laid out an attractive townsite for the families of its mine 
staff, technical employes, foremen, shovel runners, railroad 
engineers, and mechanics and other employes of similar 
status. The town known as Copperton, is about three miles 
from the mine. Everything has been done to make living 
conditions as agreeable as possible. Streets are graded and 
curbed and lined with concrete sidewalks. Each house has 
its lawns and shade trees. Up to the present, 127 houses 
have been provided. Population is approximately 500. 
Facilities provided include a community park, a children’s 
playground, tennis courts, and a base ball park. The county 
has built a graded school and a well equipped modern high 
school. Houses are of brick or stucco on hollow tile, and 
copper and brass have been extensively used in their con- 
struction. 


Copper has been generously used. Roofing is of so-called 
Flintcote Copperclad Giant shingles. Elsewhere, the metal 
is used for valleys, hips, ridges, flashing, downspouts, gut- 
ters, chimney saddles, plumbing (brass), kitchen and toilet 
vents, screens, and building hardware. As estimated by the 
company in 1928, this extensive use of copper increased the 
average first cost of these houses by $310, which additional 
expenditure was considered warranted because of the last- 
ing quality of the metal. 


Cost of the four-room houses, illustrated in Fig. 45, was 
$5,058 each, or $1,265 per room, or $0.64 per cubic ft. The 
corresponding figures for the five-room houses, shown in 
Fig. 44, was $5,536 per house—that is $1,107 per room or 
$0.63 per cubic ft. In estimating the cost per room, the 
furnace room, coal room, laundry room, and store room in 
the three-quarter finished basement were ignored, although 
their cost is included in the figure representing the cost per 
cubic ft. 

Housing of American Zinc & Chemical Company, Lange- 
loth, Pa. Langeloth has an average summer temperature of 
71 degrees Fahrenheit, and an average winter temperature 
of 33 degrees Fahrenheit. Annual precipitation averages 36 
in., of which 11 ins. fall during June, July, and August. 
The company provides housing accommodations for all 
classes of its employes, most of whom are married and of 
workman status. All are white. 


APRIL, 


To meet the varying income from wages, several types 
of houses have been erected. Roughly, these may be con- 
sidered in two classes—namely, four, five and six-room 
houses, furnished with hot and cold water, toilet, and bath. 
These cost about $400 per room when erected in 1915. The 
others are four-room houses without water, toilet and bath, 
the cost of which was about $300 per room in the same year. 


According to the management, dwelling with inside toilet 
and bath, are preferred, and if additional houses were to be 
built today these facilities would be included. They would, 
moreover, be of the bungalow type and would have five or 
six rooms with a finished basement containing laundry facili- 
ties and water heater, the ordinary hot-water boiler being 
sufficient to prevent freezing in the cellar. Consideration 
would be given to partitioning off part of the cellar or ex- 
tending it under a porch so as to serve as a garage. Experi- 
ence indicates that houses of this type of construction could 
be rented without difficulty. Preferred construction would 
be brick with hardwood floors, this resulting in the lowest 
cost of maintenance. If labor conditions should render brick 
construction uneconomical, the stucco type, previously de- 
scribed but with insulating material between the studding 
would be a second choice. The type of heating plant to be 
employed is recognized to be a matter of choice. For houses 
of the bungalow type, the company prefers the hot-air 
furnace. 

Potable water is supplied to all houses. Usually, this is 
piped directly into the house; otherwise to a hydrant in the 
yard. Electric light is furnished by the company. Houses 
occupied by staff members are equipped either with hot-air 
or hot-water heaters. In other cases, employes furnish their 
own stoves, using either coal or natural gas. The latter is 
piped to all houses. Langeloth has a complete sewer system 
and a sewage-disposal plant. 


PROFESSOR E. R. A. SELIGMAN, of Columbia, declares that 
the sales tax plan is inequitable and an undesirable form of 
taxation. Advocates that Federal Government meet deficit 
by borrowing on anticipated liquor revenues. He advocates 
modification of income tax and increase in gasoline tax. 


LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 14) 


and means of regulating utilities, and 49 bills were offered 
this month for that purpose. Next in line came bills to 
regulate insurance companies, with 57 bills presented by 14 
states. Ohio Legislature presented 18 different bills for this 
purpose during the month. 

Among the interesting proposals for state legislation is 
a bill in the New York State Legislature restricting attend- 
ance of children at moving picture shows. * * * The 
Illinois Legislature passed a sales tax bill, providing for 
a tax of 3 percent on gross sales of all personal property 
except motor fuel and farm products sold on the farm. * * * 
Pennsylvania would raise the tax on imported crude 
petroleum and certain derivatives therefrom from its present 
amount of % cent per gallon to 2% cents per gallon. This 
state would also compel the chief of its Department of Mines 
to be a qualified coal miner, which would necessitate five 
years’ service “at the face,” to qualify for the job * * * 
The Indiana State Legislature has passed a measure re- 
quiring operators of gassy mines to employ a sufficient 
number cf licensed fire bosses to provide for hourly inspection 
of each mine. This state legislature also has passed a law 
“to regulate the sale and distribution of coal and coke pro- 
viding for invoices or delivery tickets, signs on vehicles, time 
of weighing vehicles and defining duties of endorsing officers 
in respect thereto.” * * * A bill designed to declare the 
coal mining industry of Utah as a public utility to be super- 
vised by the State Public Utilities Commission is before that 
state’s legislature. The bill is supported by organized labor 
and the gas interests and several coal companies. The com- 
mission would supervise the mining, distribution and retail- 
ing of coal and according to its sponsors is designed to 
stabilize the industry. 


1933 
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PERSONALS 


E. J. NEWBAKER has been 
elected vice president in 
charge of operations for the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co. He will also retain his 
former title of general man- 
ager. 


Mr. H. P. HENDERSON, of 
the Texas Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., was in Washington 
for several days during the 
month. 


Mr. JAMES MACNAUGHTON, 
president of the Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Mining 
Co., is in Florida. 


E. J. Newbaker 


Cot. WARREN R. Roserts, Chairman of the Board, Roberts 
& Schafer Co., Chicago, was in Washington, March 21 on 
official business. 


Rosert N. BEtTs is president of the Oregon Mining Con- 
gress and has announced that next year’s convention of his 
organization will be held at Baker, Oreg. 


Davip D. IRWIN, who has been associated with the Roan An- 
telope Copper Mines, Ltd., has resigned his position and is 
returning to the United States. 


M. W. von BERNEWITZ, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, attended the sessions of the Mineral Inquiry Committee 
in New York during February. C. K. Leith is chairman of 
the committee. 


A. B. JeEssuP, Jeddo- 
Highlands Coal Co., and 
chairman of the Anthracite 
Section of the Coal Division 
of the American Mining 
Congress, was in Washing- 
ton conferring with that or- 
ganization on plans for 
their annual May Coal 
Convention. 


E. A. MONTGOMERY re- 
cently purchased the Key- 
stone Mine on the Com- 
stock Lode in Nevada. 


Mrs. ISABELLA GREEN- 
way, of Tucson, Arizona, is 
a candidate to succeed Rep- 
resentative Lewis Douglas, 
who became Director of the 
Budget on March 4. 


A. B. Jessup 


D. C. JACKLING will be awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
- of Engineering by the Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
urgy. 


Harry E. Ewic has been elected president of the Valley 
Camp Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THos. Mosgs, H. C. Frick Company, has accepted the Chair- 
manship of the Arrangements Committee for the annual 
meeting of the Mine Inspectors Institute. 


Ext T. Conner, is Chairman of the Anthracite Section, 
Coal Division, of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and is responsible for the special program to be presented 
at the annual meeting. 


L. E. Woops, president, Crystal Block Coal Company, was 
recently elected president of the Operators Association of 
Williamson Field. 


Dr. L. E. Youn, vice 
president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the General 
Committee on Arrangements 
for the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Coal Division 
of The American Mining 
Congress. 


R. JILLSON, of 
the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey, has published six books 
during 1932, one of them 
“Lincoln Back Home,” and 
another, a new book on the 
life of Daniel Boone. 


FRANK A. AYER, formerly 
manager, Morenci Branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, has accepted the posi- 
tion of General Manager of 
the Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., sailing from New York 
early in February. 


Dr. L. E. Young 


Obituary 


JOHN D. RYAN, chairman of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., and a director of the National City Bank, died on Feb- 
ruary 12 in New York. He was born at Hancock, Mich., in 
1864. His younger days were spent in traveling about the 
Rocky Mountain section from Montana to Mexico. During 
this time he became interested in the Anaconda organization, 
later rising to president of the company, a position that he 
held from 1905 to 1918. He brought about the first impor- 
tant electrification of railways in the United States. In 
1917 Mr. Ryan was appointed by the Red Cross War Coun- 
cil as director general of military relief. The next year he 
was Second Assistant Secretary of War and director of the 
air service. Mr. Ryan was especially active in raising mil- 
lions for the Florida hurricane relief fund in 1928. He was 
a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, the honor 
having been conferred upon him by Pope Pius in 1923, and 
was active in church work.—Mining and Metallurgy. 


B. DAWSON COLEMAN, chairman of the board of the Ebens- 
burg Coal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died March 3. Mr. 
Coleman has for many years played a prominent part in the 
political, banking, and industrial life of Pennsylvania and 
was 67 years of age. 


HAROLD C. JENKINS, managing director of the Mining En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., Worcester, England, of Meco, Incor- 
porated, died on February 10 from injuries received in an 
automobile accident while on a business trip to South Africa. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD~—? 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT closed the eighth month of its 
current fiscal year with a reduction in its deficit of about 
$420,000,000. 


AN UNBREAKABLE MILK BOTTLE that can be made in any 
solid color has been developed by the Mellon Institute through 
the use of opax, a tasteless and odorless wax-like material. 


THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS combined during the 


week ending March 15 increased their gold reserves $327,- 
000,000. 


ECONOMIsTs tell Economic Forum they see little hope for 
improvement through international economic conference and 
oppose any lowering of the tariff. 


WHALEY-EATON SERVICE is of the opinion that business 
would be tempting fate to ask for revision of Sherman Law 
when Supreme Court is willing to render such realistic de- 
cisions as that in Appalachian Coals, Inc. 


THE AMERICAN BANKER says that approximately 88 per- 
cent of the money on deposit in the nation’s banks has again 
become available as purchasing power after having been tied 
up in the banking holiday. 


SOME 24,700 employes of the General Electric Company are 
holders of G. E. employes securities corporation bonds of a 
face value of $34,000,000. 


SENATOR CARTER GLASS whose views on banking are widely 
quoted says “arbitrarily reduce the content of the gold dollar? 
What is the moral difference between 30 percent and a 50 
percent repudiation in an obligation that has been incurred? 
Why not go the whole length and authorize the repudiation 
of these obligations? Why not follow the example of Ger- 
many and start the printing presses without seats and then 
repudiate our own currency and let it be used for wall 
paper?” 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, declares that organized workers have had “enough” 
and will use their might to compel remedies. Says his or- 
ganization will fight to restore the kind of America in which 
a man can have a chance and that those who have been afraid 
that they were in earnest in this matter are assured with a 
“double riveted” assurance that such is the case. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR pledges full support to 
President Roosevelt in present economic emergency but will 
demand “that the purchasing power of the masses must keep 
pace with whatever increase in commodity prices may occur.” 


AUTOMOBILE EXpPorTs in January increased 22 percent over 
the preceding month which is the second consecutive month 
that exports have risen. 


WALTER R. INGALLS, director, of the American Bureau of 
Metals Statistics believes that our whole civilization is founded 
upon trade which means the exchange of goods and service, 
obstruction to such exchange is the explanation of the para- 
dox of poverty amid plenty. He believes that if we will undo 
the economic restrictions against the law of supply and de- 
mand that commodity prices will take care of themselves. 


APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL Export ASSOCIATIONS have been asked by the 
U. S. Government for a confidential outline of obstacles in 
the way of increased exports together with the names of the 
countries most difficult to deal with. This information is 
desired to strengthen our position with the forthcoming 
World Monetary and Economic Conference. 


NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION with headquarters 
in Washington is proposed by United States Senators Nor- 
ris (Neb.), La Follette (Wis.), Costigan (Colo.). They pro- 
posed joint executive committee for progressives in Congress 
as well as National Committee of Progressives from each 
state. 


JAMES A. FARRELL, former president of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, states that until such time as depreciated cur- 
rency countries are ready to return to the gold standard the 
United States must adopt a defensive trade policy. 


FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOovER recently said that 
“democracy can hope to endure only to the degree that it 
can find the means of enforcement of its own laws even 
against the most powerfully entrenched of its own citizens.” 


Sir HENRI DETERDING, director general of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Co., in a recent issue of the Mining Review 
pointed out that “there was never and there need never be an 
overproduction crisis. * * * There are millions of people who 
would like to work in order to have automobiles, radios, better 
homes, and enough to eat. * * * It is not such a great ques- 
tion whether one-third of the population of the United States 
can be made to consume more but whether you can make the 
160,000,000 people in Russia, 500,000,000 in China, the 300,- 
000,000 in India—960,000,000 in all who are starving con- 
sume more. An increased purchasing power of 10 cents per 
day among this group is of more value than a dollar a day 
among the one-third humanity calls for facts, and the keep- 
ing in mind that there are in the white countries 30,000,000 
unemployed.” 


A Mopet Truck Law proposed as the basis for legisla- 
tion governing the operation of trucks was proposed by the 
44th annual convention of National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners. It is proposed that it shall be 
submitted to the 44 state legislatures in session in 1933 as 
basis of legislation regulating trucks. The proposed law is 
said to advocate compulsory insurance, the setting of mini- 
mum rates, police powers for inspectors, taxation upon the 
basis of mileage or flat fees and the cost of regulation. 


WorRLD-WiIpDE ADVERTISING campaigns to promote world 
peace advocated by Bennet Chappel, vice president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co. He believes this would tend to end the 
tremendous burdens of war taxation. 


Epwarp H. PATTERSON, JR., president of the Hudson- 
Mohawk Casualty Company, declares that “Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Insurance is being conducted as a racket,” and de- 
mands a shakeup from top to bottom of the Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board. 


Two THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED EXPERTS, representing 570 
technical, trade and Government bodies during the past year 
worked on basic industrial standards, during which period 
43 national standards were approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association, and 32 new national standardization proj- 
ects were initiated. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Tenth Annual Convention and 
Exposition of the Coal Di- 
vision of The American 
Mining Congress 


$12,000,000,000 involving over 

5,000 operating mines — Amer- 
ica’s great coal industry! What can be 
done to further protect and safeguard 
this mammoth structure? Where and 
how can aid be given to lift it from the 
depths of the depression? An answer 
comes from Mr. L. N. Thomas, vice 
president, The Carbon Fuel Company, 
Carbon, W. Va., with the release of the 
first preliminary program for the Tenth 
Annual Convention and Exposition of 
the Coal Division of The American Min- 
ing Congress. Some 2,000 coal operators 
from all sections of the country will 
gather at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 8 to 12, to listen 
to the practical suggestions for remedies 
in every department of the coal mining 
industry, offered by the Program Com- 
mittee. 

The convention will have eight ses- 
sions, running two a day from Monday, 
May 8, to Thursday, May 11, inclusive. 
Operators will spend May 12 and 13 in 
visiting plants and other points of in- 
terest in the Pittsburgh district. Be- 
sides the practical operations of the coal 
industry, papers dealing with questions 
of national importance will be placed be- 
fore the delegates. Among these will be 
“The Railroad Problem as Affecting 
Coal,” and “What To Do With the 
Surplus Miner?” 

In considering the practical side of 
the coal mining industry, the Program 
Committee divided questions into nine 
groups. These are Safety, Standardiza- 
tion, Mechanization, Timbering, Eco- 
nomies, New Things in the Industry, 
Mine Haulage, and Power. 


The list of papers to be presented is 
as follows: 


MONDAY: 


Budget Control of Operations 

Relation Between Safety and 
Management 

What Determines Economic Per- 
centage of Coal Recovery 

Possible Results of Standardiza- 
ized Mine Timbers 

Prevention of Personal Injuries in 
Mine Operation 


TUESDAY: 


Competitive Fuels 

Drying Washed Coals 

Does Minus 48-Mesh Coal in By- 
Product Ovens Affect Quality 
of Coke 

Importance of Analysis of Screen 
Sizes 

New Things in Coal Mining 
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A CAPITAL INVESTMENT of 


New Things in the Coal Cleaning 
World 
The Stump-Flow System 


WEDNESDAY: 


Railroad Problem as Affecting 
Coal 

Mine Haulage 

Driving Rock Tunnel with Mech- 
anical Loader 

Complete Conveyor System 

Handling Coal with Conveyors 

Safety Dividends 

Housing Problems 

Modern Mechanical Mining 

Modern Mine Fan Performance 


THURSDAY: 


Plans for Surplus Miners 

Successful Accident Prevention 

Has Mechanized Mining Brought 
Safer Coal Mining 

Utilization and Research for Coal 

Purchased vs. Generated Power 

Generation and Utilization of 
Power 

Power Saving Devices 

Small Unit Pumps 

Loading with New Type Shaker 
Conveyor 


The Tenth Annual Exposition of Min- 
ing Machinery and Equipment will be 
held again this year in conjunction with 
the convention. The exposition is given 
under the auspices of the Manufacturers 
Section of the Coal Division, The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, and also will be 
held at the William Penn Hotel. Plans 
for a successful exhibition are already 
assured, guaranteeing a cooperative 
spirit between the practical operator and 
the manufacturer. 

Entertainment plans for the coming 
delegates are rapidly being completed, 
although no program as yet has been an- 
nounced. A reception will be arranged 
in honor of Mr. J. B. Warriner, presi- 
dent of The American Mining Congress, 
Mr. R. L. Ireland, Jr., chairman of the 
Coal Division, and Mr. L. N. Thomas, 
chairman of this year’s Program Com- 
mittee. A round table discussion will 
also be held, at which a special moving 
picture film will be shown. 


HE FIRST ANNUAL mineral in- 

dustries conference of Illinois was 
held March 3 and 4 at the Ceramics 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
The conference dealt primarily with 
coal, clay and clay products and was 
sponsored by the Illinois State Geologi- 
cal Survey, and the Ceramics Depart- 
ment, of the University of Illinois. 
M. M. Leighton, chief of the [Illinois 
Geological Survey, presented a paper on 
“Our Mineral Industries—Their Place 
and Some of Their Problems in Today’s 
Civilization.” Among the interesting 
papers were the Competitive Position of 
Illinois Coal, Needs of the Illinois Coal 
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Industry—Research on Illinois Coal. 
The meeting was well attended and 
profitable from every standpoint. 


Sixth Midwest Bituminous Coal Con- 
ference Postponed to 1934 


WING TO THE unsettled economic 

conditions which might prevent a 
satisfactory attendance, curtailed uni- 
versity budgets, and also considering the 
general desire to concentrate interest in 
fuel and engineering matters on Engi- 
neering Week to be held at Chicago June 
25-30, in connection with the 1933 Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, the spon- 
sors of the Annual Midwest Bituminous 
Coal Conference have announced post- 
ponement of the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence to 1934. 

These sponsors include Purdue Uni- 
versity and University of Illinois, who 
have been holding the past conferences 
in cooperation with Illinois Coal Bureau, 
Coal Trade Association of Indiana, IIli- 
nois State Geological Survey, Chicago 
Coal Merchants Association, Indiana 
Coal Merchants Association, National 
Association of Power Engineers, and the 
Fuels Division of the A. S. M.E. 

These Midwest Conferences were inau- 
gurated in 1928 at Purdue University, 
and since have been held alternately at 
Purdue and at the University of Illinois. 
Their chief function is to discover and 
promote the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical methods for use of Illinois and 
Indiana coal for both domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The sponsors promise resumption of 
this series of conferences in 1934. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 

American Bar Association will be 
held in New York City, April 11-13, 
considering the anti-trust laws, with 
special reference to an emergency 
amendment. A session will also be de- 
voted to Government competition with 
private business. 


HE OHIO INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 

SION has postponed the Sixth An- 
nual All-Ohio Safety Congress which was 
to have been held April 25-27. No date 
has been announced concerning any 
future meeting. 


HE ANNUAL SPRING MEETING 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has been announced for May 25, 
and will be held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. A committee is ar- 
ranging for the papers and announce- 
ment concerning them will be made 
shortly. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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MODERN MINING EQUIPMENT 


JOY BROS., INC., of Marion, filed a 
complaint in the United States District 
Court charging the Jeffery Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Columbus, with unfair com- 
petition, and conspiracy with the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., of Chicago, in unreason- 
able restraint of the Joy Bros. trade. 

The Jeffery Company repeatedly has 
charged Joy Bros. with infringing cer- 
tain patents of the Jeffery Company. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 144-page catalog 
has just been completed by Link-Belt 
Company, on steel chains, in which infor- 
mation on the older chains is brought up 
to date, and many new and useful sizes 
are offered for the first time. A copy 
of the new book, No. 1192, may be had 
by addressing Link-Belt Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. an- 
nounces the election of Mr. Arthur E. 
Blackwood as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and of Mr. Henry S. Beal as 
President, to succeed Mr. Blackwood. 


Mr. Beal, the new president, was born 
in Rockford, Ill., in 1888. He attended 
Dartmouth College and the University of 
Berlin. He has been with the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, machine tool 
manufacturers of Springfield, Vt., since 
1909, starting as a machinist, then trav- 
eling demonstrator, manager of cost ac- 
counting, sales manager and general 
manager. Among outside activities, he 
has been a director of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association for the 
past three years and also its president. 

Mr. Blackwood has been with the Sul- 
livan Machinery Co. since 1897. Until 
1919 he was manager of the New York 
City sales office. In the latter year, he 
came to Chicago as vice president in 
charge of financial matters, and was 
elected president following the death of 
the late Mr. Frederick K. Copeland, four 
years ago. 


RAW COAL CONVEYOR 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, 309 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, has acquired 
patent rights for the manufacture and 
sale in the United States of the Simon- 
Carves Dust Extraction and Collection 
System. Approximately 20 installations 
of this system have been made in Eng- 
land and the British coal fields. An out- 
line of the general arrangement and prin- 
ciple of operation of this system is shown 
by the accompanying illustration. Raw 
coal is carried to the system by con- 
veyors, elevators or any other suitable 
means, delivering into the bin down a 
spiral chute. This bin is fitted with a 
control gate which regulates the amount 
of feed on to a shaker screen. Air is 
blown from the fan through a duct lead- 
ing up through the screen. Dust is thus 
blown out of the coal, and carried 
through the top duct to a Cyclone, where 
it settles, and is taken out through a dust 
chute at bottom. Large coal passes over 
the screen and is delivered by chute into 
a wash box or storage bin, as desired. 
The eccentric driving shaft of the screen 
runs at a 150-r.p.m. The whole mechan- 
ism is driven by one moter, using a 
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countershaft. Dust 
is entirely blown out 
of the system with- 
out passing through 
the fan. No cascad- 
ing of coal takes 


noted that the en- 
quantity of dust 


is collected in a Cyclone measuring only 
4 ft. 6 in. in diameter. Because of this, 
the system can be built in a very com- 
pact manner, with little room. A 20-hp. 
motor will drive a 50-ton dust plant. 


AN EIGHT PAGE illustrated publi- 
cation describing the complete line of 
Westinghouse gearmotors has recently 
been announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. These single and 
double reduction gearmotors consist of 
a simple all external type speed re- 
ducer combined with a standard motor. 
The illustrations include several appli- 
cations together with detailed views of 
each model. Tables of output speeds for 
each model are included. Also, a revised 
publication has been issued entitled, 
Westinghouse Multispeed Gearmotors 
with which has been included tables for 
horsepower rating and speed tables for 
motors from one-half to 15 hp. ratings. 
These multi-speed gearmotors have four 
instant speed changes. Copies of these 
publications may be obtained from the 
nearest district office or direct from the 
alvertising department, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


“Vystipe” Fuse Clamps 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. 
CO., Plainville, Conn., have announced 
the addition of “Vystipe” (pronounced 
vise-type) fuse clamps to their 30 am- 
pere 230 volt fusible “R. B.” switches, 
which now make the entire line of “R. 
B.” switches available with “Vystipe” 
clamps 30-800 amps., inclusive. 


Thorough tests have shown that this 
pressure type of clamp by compelling 
proper fuse alignment and contact, per- 
manently reduces heating 80 percent 
over properly contacted ordinary ferrule 
fuse clamps 30-60 amp., and an average 
of 28 percent over properly contacted 
knife blade fuse terminals 10) 80) amp., 
thereby preventing premature “blowing” 
of fuses. 


SATISFACTION 


Write for your copy of 
Catalog describing the New 
Model Screens TODAY! 


New low prices—$295 and up, f. o. b. Factory 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


APRIL, 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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Ensign-Bickford Co., The............ 
Hazard Wire Rope Co............... 
Hercules Powder Co................. 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co........... 
Mott Core Drilling Co............... 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from page 20) 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 

MEETING of the American Zinc In- 
stitute will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, on Tuesday, April 18. 
This is the first annual meeting to be 
held in the east and it is believed that 
many members who have not found it 
possible to attend the conventions at St. 
Louis, will make a special point to be 
present. Reports and exhibits of the 
Institute’s work will be made and ample 
opportunity given for discussion. Lun- 
cheon will be served at 12.30 P. M., in 
the Tavern Rooms of the Hotel Commo- 
dore at a price of $2 per cover. All 
members are urged to attend and to 
bring associates in their organizations 
who are interested in the zine industry 
and the work of the Institute. 


Eight directors will be elected for a 
three-year term and any other business 
transacted that may properly come be- 


fore the meeting. The board of direc- 
tors will elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 


EANS for increasing the safety of 

the men who work in the mines 
will be discussed at a two-day session of 
the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of Amer- 
ica, to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15 and 16. 
Representatives of the mine inspection 
service, and a few entire state inspec- 
torates, are expected at this meeting 
which will lay broad plans for further 


safety, thus celebrating the 24th year of ~ 


the Institute’s history of achievement. 
The date of the meeting has been 
changed to accord with the changed 
date of the American Mining Congress, 
which now will meet May 8 to 10. 
Thomas Moses, president, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., is general chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, of which J. T. 
Ryan, of Pittsburgh, will be chairman. 
C. A. McDowell, also of Pittsburgh, is 
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secretary. Most of the delegates will be 
accompanied by their wives. 


MINING EVENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


partment of the Interior or some 
other department in the Federal 
Government: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Executive 
Committee of the National Mine 
Rescue Association, at its quar- 
terly meeting held in Pittsburgh 
on February 4, recommend to 
President-elect Roosevelt that 
there be no change made in the ex- 
istent set-up of the Bureau of 
Mines; and this. organization, 
which is so closely associated with 
the safety work of the Bureau of 
Mines, wishes to go on record as 
endorsing the fine work now being 
done by the Bureau of Mines, and 
it is very much opposed to any 
transfer or change in status.” 


Here's how to save 
money in. blasting: In- 
vestigate the complete 
Hercules ling of explo- 
_-sives, (designed ito. 
weeded 
inc: conect 


O. C. Hoffman. Pres. 


HOFFMAN:BR®S -DRILLING:CO. 
DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


‘Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENO PLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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you want sell 
more Mining Equipment 


Under the auspices of the Coal Division of the American 
Mining Congress, the 10th Annual CONVENTION and EX- 
POSITION of the American coal industry will be held in 
Pittsburgh, May 8th to 12th. 


Key men from virtually all of the important operations in 
this country will attend . . . to discuss new methods and new 


equipment at the Convention . . . and to select their new equip- 
ment at the Exposition. 


At no other time nor place during the year is such an 
opportunity offered the manufacturer of every kind of coal 
mine equipment to effectively contact the concentrated buying 
power of the coal industry as at these annual meetings . . . and 
in no other manner can this same concentrated buying power 
be more directly and economically reached than through the 
pages of the business magazine that most of them read—The 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


The May “Convention and Exposition” Number of the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL will not only carry your 
selling story to 85% of the buying power of the mining industry 
before the Pittsburgh meeting, but it will also directly reach 
those hundreds of buyers who will personally attend ... at a 
rate most reasonably low. 


Write or wire for full particulars. 


The American Mining Congress 
439 Munsey Building ««* Washington, D. C. 
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INTERNAL STRESS 
WIRE ROPE 
COSTS YOU MONEY 


@ WIRE ROPE is an assembly of wire strands twisted 


around a hemp core, each wire and strand forming a helix. 


@ With the old-fashioned way of making wire rope, the 
wires and then the strands go through machines which 
force the wires and strands to assume a helical shape 
. - - under tension like a bundle of compressed springs. 


@ COMMON SENSE TELLS US that a wire rope Yy 


IT'S EASY TO SEE 
THAT THERE'S NO 
INTERNAL STRESS 
IN LAY-SET 


bound up with internal stress cannot combat bending 
fatigue and give the same wear as LAY-SET Preformed 
Wire Rope, in a wires and strands are preformed / 
to their exact helical shapes. Preforming gives perfect 

strand adjustment and perfect strand balance. In 
LAY-SET, each wire and strand does its work relaxed 
and free from destructive internal spring-stress. 


@ ORDER LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope now, so 
you will have it on hand for your next replacement. 
Tell us the make and type of your equipment, and we 
will be glad to make proper recommendations as to the 
rope best suited for your requirements. 


@ Let us send you, without obliga- 
tion, this illustrated booklet which 
tells in non-technical language 12 
good reasons why LAY-SET gives 
much longer service. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago Denver Fort Worth 
Los Angeles San Francisco Birmingham Philadelphia Tacoma 
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